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Introductory Note from the Commissioner 


There have been a great number of reports dealing with substantive 
aspects of the St. Lawrence project. This report deals with the 
history of the decision process and attempts to explain the 
reasons for a number of the substantive decisions which were 
taken. 


The very first St. Lawrence report set out the parameters for the 
project. A new neighbourhood of ten thousand people was to be 
developed, on a self-sustaining basis, containing a mix of uses, in- 
come groups, and tenures. It was to serve households of primarily 
low and moderate incomes and to do so in typical Toronto street 
related buildings. The neighbourhood was to be developed at a 
medium density, although there would be a mix of high and low 
density housing. 


Once those basic policy decisions have been taken by the Council, 
the question was how to implement them. In many ways developing 
the site plan was the easy part, more difficult were the problems of 
dealing with the other actors; regulatory agencies, funding agen- 
cies, government land owners, community working groups, School 
Board joint venturers and objecting adjoining land owners. 


This report chronicles our attempts to be flexible in response to ex- 
ternal forces and pressures while we attempted to constantly move 
forward to attain the goals set by Council. 


Commissioner of Housing 


February 20, 1979 
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No Place to Live 


The size, scope and complexity of St. Lawrence have 
given this new urban neighbourhood a high profile 
among puodlicly-owned housing projects in Canada. 
But St. Lawrence is not an isolated program or a spe- 
cial case. It is an integral part of the City of Toronto’s 
on-going housing program and has to be considered in 
the context of what that program is and how it came 
into being. 


“The Sixties’”’ was an exciting decade in the growth of 
Toronto and its surrounding boroughs and suburbs. 
Impressive new office towers, stores, hotels and resi- 
dential buildings seemed to spring up overnight. Devel- 
opers levelled block after block of residential houses 
and planted high rise towers in their midst. At the 
same time, the City which had earlier built some pub- 
lic housing for low income families abdicated its role 
in favour of senior levels of government. 


But even as the City took on a new aura of sophistica- 
tion and wealth, many of its citizens became uneasy. 
They were disturbed by the destruction of single fami- 
ly homes and familiar neighbourhoods. They were 
alarmed at the pressures on the market place that sent 
prices skyrocketing for both the traditional single 
family houses and for rental accommodation. Toronto 
had always boasted it was a ‘‘city of homes’’. It was 
rapidly becoming a city of very expensive, high-rise, 
non-family apartments. By 1973-74, the scarcity of 
rental accommodation and therefore the cost, was 
creating a housing crisis. 


But even as the City took on a new 
aura of sophistication and wealth, 
many of its citizens became uneasy. 


———————————— 


Under these imperatives, Toronto began to ask itself 
if there was not some way it could preserve its old life- 
style and still provide for the needs of a modern, 
dynamic c ty in a technological age — if it could not 
have the best of two worlds. And it began to ask what 
was “best” in the old familiar neighbourhoods of 
Toronto, the city of homes. What was it about the 
Annex and Don Vale which made them suddenly so 
attractive to its affluent citizens that they returned to 
these once despised areas as “‘white painters’’ and 
turned them into the most desirable and expensive 
neighbourhoods in the City? 


What they saw in these neighbourhoods was this: tra- 
ditional City blocks of family homes with neighbour- 
hood schools and public parks, protected along the 





main thoroughfares by convenient shops and apart- 
ment buildings. But when they looked at the impres- 
sive new high-rise developments they saw isolated 
towers, set back from the neighbourhood, unsuitable 
for family life. And these high-rise designs seemed 
particularly unsuitable when built for the old public 
housing programs. They created large-scale ghettos of 
increasingly mother-led families, unpopular with the 
public because they became islands of poverty, and 
with administrators because they were expensive to 
operate. 


A reaction was inevitable. By the Civic election of 
1972 the reform minority that had raised these ques- 
tions became a majority. Under the new Mayor, David 
Crombie, Council appointed a Housing Work Group, 
and its recommendations in The Living Room Report 
(November 30th, 1973) established the Housing De- 
partment and put the City back into the housing 
business. 


The Housing Work Group not only recommended a 
program — but set down a philosophy for the program: 
that existing housing and existing neighbourhoods be 
preserved and improved; that new housing construc- 
tion relate to the existing neighbourhood in form and 
appearance; that family housing be emphasized but 
be related to the existing streets and that low income 
housing should be integrated with the rest of the 
community. 


ST. LAWRENCE — ITS SIZE AND SCOPE 


Therefore when the City turned, almost immediately, 
to planning St. Lawrence, a new neighbourhood in a 
downtown area where no neighbourhood existed, 
some clear guidelines were already in place. 


St. Lawrence stretches for a mile across eleven city 
blocks — from Yonge Street, Toronto’s main north- 
south thoroughfare, on the west to Parliament Street 
on the east. 


Once, before landfill pushed Lake Ontario south about 
one mile, it had been harbour land, part shoreline and 
part submerged. Over the years it had been cut off 
from the city by a railway embankment and express- 
way. When the food distribution terminals and their 
associated companies moved to the suburbs it became 
the site of auto wrecking operations, garages, parking 
lots, abandoned sidings, civic yards — all strictly mar- 
ginal uses for a large area of urban land abutting the 
two principal civic theatres and within sight of the 
most important buildings in the City. 


St. Lawrence was large enough to provide a complete 
new neighbourhood — a mix of family housing units, 
adult apartment buildings and local shops and services. 
But it would not do that in the high-rise way that had 





become the development pattern over the last thirty 
years. St. Lawrence would conform to the Housing 
Work Group guidelines. 


... a conservative force in housing, 
if conservative means moving 
only gradually away from the proven 
and successful forms of the past. 


——_—— el 


It would look like one of Toronto’s traditional neigh- 
bourhoods. It would have traditional blocks of family 
housing on inner streets and it would have medium 
rise apartments and commerical space along the busy 
thoroughfares. It would have many different archi- 
tects, builders and owners who would give it the vari- 
ety and diversity to be found in the old existing neigh- 
bourhoods — and those owners and their designers 
would be conscious of the kind of community in 
which they were building — and the character of the 


buildings which already existed in the area, espec ally 
such buildings as the St. Lawrence Market, the St. 
Lawrence Hall and some of the historic buildings still 
standing on Front Street. It would attempt to recon- 
cile the necessity for urban densities with the familiar 
Toronto look of street-related family houses and pri- 
vate yards. The City Housing Program was to be a 
conservative force in housing, if conservative means 
moving only gradually away from the proven and suc- 
cessful forms of the past. In that sense, St. Lawrence 
would be a conservative neighbourhood. 


That is why St. Lawrence, either built, under construc- 
tion or planned, looks the way it does. It is a Toranto 
neighbourhood in the traditional sense. It was intended 
to be that, even before its actual site was discovered. 


And that is why it was not out of character with the 
policy of small-scale infill and integrating new housing 
into old neighbourhoods that one of the first projects 
recommended to Council covered forty-four acres of 
scrap industrial land in an almost forgotten part of 
the City, totally cut off from Toronto’s residertial 
fabric, and bounded by a railway line and the Gar- 
diner Expressway. 


The City of Toronto - and the surrounding Boroughs of the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto 
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Discovering St. Lawrence 


The City’s housing policy called for the production of 
two thousand assisted housing units per year. In sup- 
port of that target, the City was to assemble ten mil- 
lion dollars worth of land in each of 1973, 1974 and 
1975 or thirty million dollars worth of land; that 
land was to be suitable for medium density housing 
in which one-quarter to one-third of the units would 
be suitable for families with children. It was antici- 
pated that about fifty acres of land, housing about 
four thousand households could be acquired. In De- 
cember of 1973, the first ten million dollars was 
committed. 


City staff were therefore looking for large amounts of 
land, available at reasonable prices, for development 
at medium densities for family housing. It quickly be- 
came apparent that very limited amounts of such land 
were available in existing residential neighbourhoods. 
Several disturbing industries and incomplete developer 
assemblies were acquired during the first years of the 
program’s existence, but these totalled less than twelve 
acres. Substantial amounts of land were available in 
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Discovering St. Lawrence 


the downtown and midtown commercial centres, par- 
ticularly lands occupied by parking lots or obsolete 
three-storey buildings. But that land was both too ex- 
pensive and designated for development at densities 
inappropriate for family housing development. It was 
apparent that the housing program had to look to 
industrial lands, outside the existing neighbourhoods, 
and for sizeable amounts of it. 


| ee 


St. Lawrence virtually selected itself, 
in the manner in which 
it met various criteria. 


fl 


There were only four such areas available: King-Parlia- 
ment, King-Spadina, the Port, and the Junction in the 
north-west of the City. Within those four areas, St. 
Lawrence virtually selected itself, in the manner in 
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Discovering St. Lawrence 


which it met various criteria established in the City’s 
housing policy: 
1. It was immediately adjacent to the downtown and 


the amenities of the old St. Lawrence district. This 
district was already a reviving commercial neigh- 
bourhood. The City had restored the historic St. 
Lawrence Hall and Market and built the St. Law- 
rence Centre for the Performing Arts. Enterprising 
businessmen had restored the historic office and 
warehouse buildings in the area. This had attracted 
many fashionable restaurants, interior design cen- 
tres, art galleries, bookshops, and the Liquor Board’s 
Rare Wine Store to the area. Half a dozen blocks to 
the west were the City’s new office towers, the big 
stores, the subway lines and the suburban train 
station. 





. The land cost would be reasonable, particularly 


when compared to King/Spadina. Much of it was 
grossly under-utilized as scrap yards, disused railway 
sidings, garages and parking lots. 


. Minimal disruption would be done to the City’s 


employment base. 


. The forty-four acres to be developed were in the 


hands of a limited number of owners; over half the 
land was in public ownership and it was assumed 
that these public owners would be most cooperative. 


. Acquisition and comprehensive redevelopment of a 


substantial new community was, therefore, possible 
without substantial disruption to the industrial use 
of the remainder of the area. 
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Acquiring the Site 


Acquiring the Site: Public Lands, Private Lands 


Once the City decided to acquire sites in the St. Law- 
rence area several questions had to be answered: for 
example: how much land should be acquired; how 
large should the new community be. In arriving at 
those decisions a number of practical considerations 
had to be taken into account: unit mix, the number 
of children expected, the schools that would be 
required, the parks, the community and commercial 
facilities that would be needed. 


The area east of Sherbourne Street presented special 
problems. North of The Esplanade the area was in the 
hands of a large number of owners, none of whom 
had significant land holdings, but occupied by going 
concerns. Acquisition might have been long drawn 
out and costly. Consideration was given to making 
Sherbourne Street the eastern boundary of St. Law- 
rence. The loss of those eighteen acres would have 
diminished the scope of St. Lawrence. A certain criti- 
cal mass is needed to create the sense of a self-con- 
tained residential neighbourhood and to support the 
necessary retail and institutional services. And those 
eighteen acres of less expensive land were needed if St. 
Lawrence was to produce enough family housing in 
townhouse form. 


SO a decision was made. There were relatively few 
Owners in this sector south of The Esplanade. They 
occupied large tracts of land, mainly for scrapyards 
which under-utilised the sites and one other large site 
was already owned by the City. City staff recommend- 
ed acquiring the land south of The Esplanade and 
hoped that St. Lawrence would spark redevelopment 
by the private owners in the sector. 


A similar decision was made not to acquire the lands 
of three private owners south of The Esplanade and 
west of Jarvis Street. It was thought, mistakenly as it 
turned ott, that the costs of acquiring this vacant 
land would be too high. In fact land prices in the area 
have fallen considerably since our first analysis was 
done. And subsequently one of the owners offered to 
sell his land to the City and the offer was accepted. 
That left one major parcel at the south-west corner of 
Jarvis and Wilton Streets — right up against the railway 
embankment. It is occupied by a well known machine- 
ry company. The costs of disrupting its business oper- 
ations were not something the project was willing, or 
able, to assume, given the marginal location in the St. 
Lawrence site. 


In this way the forty-four acre St. Lawrence Neigh- 
bourhood site took shape and it was shaped in the 
consciousness that St. Lawrence was a major thrust 
that wou'd give substance and vigour to the City’s 
fledgling housing program. St. Lawrence would say as 
well asdo something that was effective and important. 


The Process of Acquiring the Land 
— The Private Owners 


The forty four acres of land in the St. Lawrence site 
contained eleven privately owned parcels. If possible 
these were to be acquired by negotiation; but failing 
that the City would expropriate the land. Before the 
plans for the project became public knowledge a real 
estate agent was engaged on a confidential basis to try 
to secure options onthe properties without revealing 
the name of his principal. Only one option was ob- 
tained for a warehouse property in the easterly part 
of the site. The other owners either did not want to 
sell or asked far in excess of the market value of the 
property. 


After the plans for the project became known a second 
privately owned parcel was acquired by negotiation 
and agreement was reached for the transfer of two 
others. However the owner of these preferred, for cor- 
porate reasons, that they be acquired by expropriation. 


_aaaSS3, 


... One pair of private owners 
that the City could not expropriate. 


———— 


There was, however, one pair of private owners that 
the City could not expropriate: Canadian Pacific Lim- 
ited and its subsidiary, Marathon Realty Company 
Limited. As a federally chartered railway, Canadian 
Pacific Limited was thought to be immune from expro- 
priation by a municipality, the creature of a Province. 
Protracted discussions were needed to convince the 
Company that the lands were no longer required for 
railway purposes and to assure them that lands which 
they owned a mile to the east could be used for their 
purposes. Once the Railway decided it could relocate, 
negotiation with respect to price proceeded smoothly. 
Officials of Marathon Realty Company Limited were 
sympathetic to the City’s development objectives and 
were most helpful throughout the process. 


In the end, some six owners were expropriated; but 
every effort was made to allow them to continue 
Operations on the site until such time as the properties 
were needed for development. As the report goes to 
press settlements have been arranged with all but 
three and it is expected that at least two of these will 
proceed to have their compensation determined by 
the courts. 
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Acquiring the Site 


The Process of Acquiring the Land 
— The Public Owners 


Since most of the publicly owned land in St. Lawrence 
was either undeveloped or marginally developed, it 
was thought the public owners would have little diffi- 
cultly in relocating and would readily cooperate. In 
fact much more time and effort was required to re- 
solve their problems. All were very much concerned 
that acceptable new locations were available to them 
before they would consent to move. All were exempt 
from expropriation. 


The City’s own agencies, not surprisingly, were most 
cooperative. The City’s Public Works Department 
and the Parks Department agreed to relocate their 
operational yards; the City Property Department to 
relocate its weigh scale. The City’s Housing Depart- 
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ment was asked to find appropriate sites. A twenty- 
one acre parcel of land was acquired near the junction 
of two major city expressways, the Gardiner Express- 
way and the Don Valley Parkway. The cost per écre 
was about one-half the market value of the land given 
up by the City departments and the Toronto Transit 
Commission/Gray Coach Lines bus, parking, and wash- 
ing facility. Therefore two acres of land were made 
available to them for every St. Lawrence acre they had 
left behind. Funds to purchase the twenty-one acres 
were borrowed from Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. No claim was made by the City’s agen- 
cies for disturbance to their operations nor for the 
value of the buildings and fixtures on the site. They 
understood the value of upgrading their operations 
and consolidating with them a number of similar oper- 
ations located in other parts of the City; of replacing 





As it was - (above) looking East from the Market square. 
(at right) under-utilized urban land. 


old, outdated yards with new ones. However, the Tor- 
onto Transit Commission/Gray Coach Lines did make 
a large disturbance claim. This is proceeding to a hear- 
ing before The Land Compensation Board under 
Section 30(a) of The Expropriation Act. 


ow SSS 


St. Lawrence was big enough 
to be something more than a 
three thousand five hundred unit 
housing project. 


—————————— ee 


The Parking Authority of Toronto was also most co- 
operative. It agreed to make two parking lots in key 





locations available for development. In return the 
Housing Department was to ensure that an equivalent 
number of publicly operated parking spaces were pro- 
vided for operation by the Parking Authority. Eighty 
per cent of those spaces will be located in a parking 
garage along the railway embankment at the foot of 
Yonge Street where they will serve both the financial 
and theatre districts. Funds for the construction of 
this garage will come from the disposition of the 
development rights above the garage and on the re- 
maining property in front of the garage. This will not 
be the first joint venture between the City Parking 
Authority and Cityhome. The two public bodies 
Operate a similar and successful joint venture which 
provides one hundred and seventy apartment units 
adjacent to and above a five hundred car parking gar- 
age on the Yonge Street subway line. 
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The Canadian National Railway was among the 
first public owners to agree to the transfer of its 
lands. These are in the centre of St. Lawrence and 
make up one-half of what was to become David 
Crombie Park. Agreement as to price was quickly 
reached and City officials expected there would be 
few problems with regard to the planning and devel- 
opment process. There was, however, one unusual 
circumstance. Railway officals preferred to enter into 
a land exchange rather than take the money. City 
officials therefore had to find an alternative property 
of equivalent value which was satisfactory to the Rail- 
way. Such a property was found and a three-way 
transaction then took place in which the City acquired 
the Canadian National Railway lands, the Railway 
acquired the lands of the private owner and City 
funds for the acquisition of the lands flowed directly 
to the private vendor, all transactions taking place 
simultaneously. 


The Ontario Provincial Police felt strongly that they 
needed a central downtown location for the parking 
of police cars and storage of boats and equipment. It 
was suggested to them that a provincially owned site 
three blocks to the south, adjacent to their headquar- 
ters, would suit this purpose. However, this land, in 
the control of another provincial agency did not 
appear to be available. 


Another equally suitable location had to be found. 
The Provincial Police were quite pleased with a parcel 
of land at the Lakeshore and York Streets owned by 


the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. Once again 
a three-way transaction was set up. The City would 
acquire the Police lands, the Police would acquire the 
Metro lands and the City funds would flow to Metra. 
However, as all this was being arranged, the Province’s 
land next door, which had first been under considera- 
tion, was made available. The three-way exchange, 
therefore, proved unnecessary and a cash settlement 
was made. 


Ontario Hydro operates a major transformer station 
on some two and a half acres of land at the corner of 
The Esplanade and Sherbourne Street. The City wanted 
Hydro to consolidate these old transformers into a 
modern, compact building on the site and to transfer 
the remaining land to St. Lawrence. Hydro said it was 
prepared to consider such a move but, for budgetary 
reasons, would not be able to do so until the nineteen 
eighties. The City then asked Hydro to sell it a parcel 
of land some fifty feet deep by two hundred and 
twenty-five feet wide at a nominal cost. This would 
allow the City to widen one section of David Crombie 
Park to accommodate a playing field. Once again long 
and complicated negotiations were needed. Hydro 
insisted On maintaining title to the land to make cer- 
tain they could use it for underground transmission 
purposes. However it agreed to license the City to use 
the park for ninety-nine years. After that it was neces- 
sary to agree On cost estimates for relocating the 
Hydro facilities on the fifty foot piece of land. After 
lengthy negotiations agreement was reached. 





As it was - the St. Lawrence Market surrounded by parking lots, disused rail lines and bus yards. 
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Financing St. Lawrence 


Until the end of 1978 Cityhome projects were financed 
through Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation un- 
der the non-profit housing program established by the 
Federal Government under The National Housing Act. 
Under the program in operation at that time loans 
were made available to both privately-owned and 
municipa!ly-owned non-profit housing corporations. 


These funds were made available at an 8 per cent per 
annum interest rate which, at the time, was about 3 
per cent below market. A further capital contribution 
of 10 per cent was made by the Federal Government. 
This contribution was not made by way of an initial 
grant but by forgiving 10 per cent of each annual re- 
payment under the mortgage contract. 


The Prov nce of Ontario also made a capital contribu- 
tion of 10 per cent. But this, too, was not made asa 
One time capital contribution. It came in the form of 
an annual rent reduction grant spread over a period of 
fifteen years. These payments are front end loaded 
in that the heaviest reductions come during the first 


| ee 


Cityhome projects were financed through 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


under the non-profit housing program 
established by the Federal Government. 


_——————— 


five years with minimal payments during the remain- 
ing ten. Since the amount of the grant is reduced every 
two years rent increases must make up for these 
reductions to cover the mortgage repayment and 
operating costs. The intent of the rent reduction grant 
is to produce rents that are, at the outset, some five to 
ten per cent below the market. Rents will then in- 
crease as incomes rise to cover the diminished subsidy 
and increased operating costs. The Province’s program 
gives important support to the non-profit projects at 
start-up time without making long term commitments 
of substantial sums. 


As a condition of the ten per cent provincial grant the 
Ontario Government requires each project to make 
available 21 per cent to 25 per cent of its units to low 
income households that need rent supplements. Low 
income households pay seventeen to twenty-five per 
cent of the gross family income for their rent. The 
balance of the rent is then paid to the owners of the 
non-profit project by the Province acting on behalf of 
the three levels of government that provide the sub- 
sidy. This rent supplement is shared among the Fed- 
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Financing St. Lawrence 


eral Government (50 per cent), the Ontario Govern- 
ment (42% per cent) and the Municipality of Metro- 
politan Toronto (7% per cent). 


The aim of the two programs, non-profit housing for 
moderate income households and rent supplements 
for low income households, is to avoid creating low 
income ghettos. In older public housing projects in 
which virtually all the households had low incomes 
subsidy costs were much higher. 


From 1979 on, these two programs will be replaced 
by a new non-profit housing program. Non-profit 
developers will borrow funds from approved private 
lenders on insured loans made at market interest 
rates. Loans will be for up to 100 per cent of the cost 
of the project. 


The Federal Government will provide an annual grant, 
to reduce rents to the low end of market and to allow 
some of the tenants to pay rents geared to incomes. 
The Province will make a similar grant, as required, to 
raise to 25 per cent the proportion of low income 
households paying rents geared to incomes. 


The old and new programs will therefore serve the 
public in a very similar manner, although there will be 
a number of differences of detail between them. 


The acquisition, planning and servicing of St. Law- 
rence were all paid for with borrowed funds. The pro- 
ject was budgeted for on a full recovery basis. All 
costs incurred by the City as developer, including 
interest on the borrowed funds were to be recovered 
and repaid on the disposition of the lands. All costs 
that would normally be borne by the municipality for 
any development, e.g. schools, park development, 
existing road improvements, were to be charged to 
general municipal expenditures. Council arrived at 
this principle after much debate. The cooperative 
housing developers who were building the first St. 
Lawrence projects argued that the public should bear 
all the costs of the public infrastructure: land for 
parks, new roads etc. Council established the principle 
that St. Lawrence was to be treated on the same basis 
as a private developer. 


Ninety per cent of the project costs of St. Lawrence 
was borrowed from Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. The remaining ten per cent was raised 
through debentures issued by The Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. Principal and interest payments 
are made annually on the debentures. Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation required no repayment 
of principal or interest for three years or until individ- 
ual properties were disposed of, whichever occured 
first. A blanket mortgage was placed on all the proper- 
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The aim of the two programs, 
non-profit housing for moderate 
income households and rent 
supplements for low income 
households, is to avoid creating 
low income ghettos. 
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ties. This method of providing the interim financing 
for the projects put minimal strain on the general 
revenues of the City. 


Both interim interest payments and repayments of 
capital are being met out of the proceeds when the 
individual parcels are disposed of and released from 
the blanket mortgage. 


The first five parcels have been disposed of to non- 
profit organizations that were funded under The Na- 
tional Housing Act. Each received loans from Central 
Mortgage and Housing covering 100 per cent of the 
capital costs of its project, including land. The first 


Phase A-1 - The first five projects - which will be ready for occupancy in the summer of 1979 
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advance covered the cost of land which was transferred 
to each cooperative organization on a ninety-nine 
year lease with a one-time capitalized rent payment at 
the beginning of the lease term. Ninety per cent of 
the proceeds went to retire part of the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation mortgage and the re- 
mainder was applied against the Metropolitan Toror-to: 
debenture debt. 


The estimate established in May 1974 for the cost of 
acquiring and servicing 34.65 acres of land in Phases 
A and B was a maximum of $22,898,416. That is 
approximately $660,000 per acre or $15 per square 
foot. Four years later the project continued to operate 
to that budget and may come in slightly lower than 
the budgeted amount. 
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Four years later the project 
continued to operate to that budget 
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The Site Planning Process 


When the initial report recommending the acquisition 
of the St. Lawrence site was written the City’s Hous- 
ing Department had just been established. From May 
to September 1974 the primary activity in the Hous- 
ing Department was the hiring of staff to manage the 
renovation and operation of projects already acquired 
by Cityhome, the City’s Non-Profit Housing Corpora- 
tion. 

The St. Lawrence Report was signed by Alderman 
Michael Goldrick, the Chairman of the City’s ad hoc 
working group, by Michael Dennis, the new Commis- 
sioner of Housing and Lloyd Thornton, the City’s 
Director o* Real Estate. Much of the Report was writ- 
ten by Frank Lewinberg of the City Planning staff 
under the direction of Howard Cohen, Chief Planner, 
Neighbourhoods. 


There was, at the time, no clear understanding of how 
the planning process would proceed. The two major 
questions were: what role the public and Council 
would play in the planning process and what bodies 
would undertake the actual planning work. 


Citizen participation in planning was something to 
which Council was firmly committed. Such participa- 
tion was already taking place with projects in existing 
neighbourhoods where Working Committees had been 
formed which included area residents, the Ward alder- 
men and members of the City Housing staff. Neither 
the Ward aldermen nor the residents in many small 
areas had been happy with the actions all levels of 
government had taken under earlier policies. The 
Working Committees were devices to ensure that the 
recommendations of the bureaucracies were tempered 
by the representations of the public. 


Although the Housing Department staff were skeptical 
about the value of such a committee, the City Planning 
staff recommended the establishment of the Working 
Committee for the St. Lawrence neighbourhood. The 
Committee was to consist of four members of Coun- 
cil, representatives of the City Planning Board and 
Public and Separate School Boards, representatives of 
copperative housing producers, representatives of 
public and private housing tenants’ associations, pri- 
vate developers, and a representative of the Planning 
Board’s industrial sub-committee for the area. 


Housing Department staff were prepared to work 
with area residents to ensure the fit of a project into 
an existing neighbourhood but, in this case, there was 
no neighbourhood to fit. Also, the development of a 
new neighbourhood was much more complicated 
than in-filling a hundred units on an existing block. 
There was considerable concern regarding the need to 
educate the Working Committee into the nuances of 
housing programs and site planning, as most of the 





members had had no experience with either. 


The Commissioner of Housing, as a result of his expe- 
rience with other Working Committees, was also quite 
concerned about the question of the authority of the 
Committee and the responsibility for the supervision 
of staff. 


Council in establishing the Committee provided that 
its terms of reference were to involve the wider pub- 
lic in the planning process and to advise staff on the 
terms of reference of proposed studies and to review 
all such studies and reports before they were reported 
to Council. 


Not surprisingly, the Working Committee felt that it 
was its responsibility to plan the project, hire and di- 
rect staff, and to supervise the on-going planning 
process. The Commissioner of Housing did not share 
its view. This made for a sometimes stormy experi- 
ence and left the staff working on the project caught 
between their immediate superior and their citizen 
advisors. Over time, albeit with periodic confronta- 
tions, a modus vivendi was established. The firmer the 
site planning principles became, the greater the evolu- 
tion of the Working Committee’s understanding of 
the issues and the more the Housing Department staff 
became accustomed to dealing with the Working 
Committee, the more fruitful the process became. 


The most important contribution of the Working 
Committee was its insistence that the project plans 
give effect to the recommended objectives, particular- 
ly the emphasis on assisted housing and family housing. 
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The Working Committees were devices 
to ensure that the recommendations 
of the bureaucracies were tempered 
by the representatives of the public. 
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The planning procedure also had to be decided upon. 
There were of course a number of possibilities. Outside 
consultants could be hired to undertake the task. The 
City Planning Board, which had done much of the 
initial work and had most of the City’s trained archi- 
tects could undertake it. The City Housing Depart- 
ment could hire the necessary staff. Individual services 
could be provided by the departments responsible for 
those services: roads and sewers by Public Works, 
parks by the Parks Department, schools by the 
School Boards; or a task force representing the various 
departments could be established. 
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As so often happens circumstances decided for us. 
The summer had of necessity been devoted to land 
acquisition and to establishing the new Housing 
Department and taking up the projects that were 
already in hand. The Fall would see a virtual three 
month hiatus in Council business as a result of the 
biennial municipal elections. The City staff was com- 
pelled to come to grips with the planning of St. Law- 
rence. A status report outlining a proposed develop- 
ment strategy was written. 


As the development strategy was being worked out, 
the Planning Division of the Housing Department 
modified its organizational structure somewhat to co- 
ordinate the St. Lawrence planning process. Individual 
housing projects are handled by one staff person, gen- 
erally managing three or four such projects simultane- 
ously in various stages of early design. The Division is 
staffed with architects, planners, economists, and real 
estate specialists, with the responsibility of managing 
projects from initial site acquisition to final design, 
after which the project is transferred to the Develop- 
ment Division for tender and construction supervision. 


For an area as large as St. Lawrence, a unit within the 
Planning Division was created. A St. Lawrence coordi- 
nator was recommended, along with a two-year con- 
tract position for a person to coordinate negotiations 
with the co-operatives, schools, and other social ser- 
vice agencies, and an administrative assistant. One 
staff person was assigned full time. Others worked 
part time on specific tasks and later on specific hous- 
ing projects in addition to their other Housing Depart- 
ment responsibilities. A staff person from the Devel- 
opment Division was assigned full time to handle the 
implementation of design and services under the direc- 
tion of Robert Millward, Director of the Planning 
Division. 

The initial St. Lawrence Report of June 1974 which 
recommended the acquisition of the St. Lawrence 
lands set out broad general goals for their development: 


1. The creation of housing for all income groups but 
particularly those of low and moderate incomes. 

2. The creation of a city neighbourhood with the vari- 
ety that implies rather than the uniformity of a 
“project”; residential, commercial, institutional 
and, if possible, industrial. 

3. The preservation of historic buildings on site. 


It established a land acquisition and development 
budget of approximately $23,000,000 and a proposed 
density of 1.65 times the gross area of the site. 


None of the City staff had been involved in the plan- 
ning of a project on this scale and the Status Report 
of October 1974 was an attempt to think out a num- 


ber of planning problems from first principles. The 
Status Report elaborated on the concept of mix. It 
provided a description of the new neighbourhocd’s 
major characteristics. It said that St. Lawrence shoud 
reflect the best aspects of existing, successful Toronto 
neighbourhoods so that it would be an extension of 
the city fabric. Therefore there must be a mix of uses, 
building types, households, incomes, tenure forms 
and developers. 


To achieve those objectives the streets were to be a 
major organizing element and the existing city crid 
must be respected. The Report concluded by initiating 
a series of specific studies which were designed to 
provide us with a base of information from which the 
planning of the St. Lawrence Neighbourhood could 
proceed. Seven studies were projected: 


A Site Service Analysis 

A Soils Investigation 

A Study of Existing Buildings 
An Environmental Analysis 
Design Guidelines 

A Commercial Viability Analysis 
A Social Services Study. 


In addition the report recommended that a St. Law- 
rence Coordinator be hired and that two committees 
be set up — one consisting of community groups, the 
second an inter-agency technical committee to ensure 
coordination. 


The Soils Analysis indicated that despite the high 
water table (the site was filled in on the old Lake- 
shore) buildings could be built with a minimal con- 
struction premium. 


The Existing Buildings Study told us that retention 
and renovation of existing historic buildings on the 
site was both desirable and economically feasibie. 


The Environmental Report was a cataloguing of the 
nature and extent of the environmental problems of 
the site, particularly noise and dust and odour. It was 
useful in allaying concerns which had arisen becéuse 
of the proximity of the lands to the Gardiner Express- 
way and railways and to the surrounding industrial 
uses. The study indicated that dust and odour were 
no worse in the area than in most of Toronto’s core 
(which admittedly does not have the pure air of some 
suburbs) and that the most serious and bothersome 
sources of noise were Jarvis Street and the hydro trans- 
former station on site. The study produced noise read- 
ings for various parts of the site, the base data from 
which noise control solutions were developed in the 
site plan. 


The Social Services Study was intended to examine 
the social services which should be provided in a new 


SCOTT STREET 


central, urban neighbourhood and the nature and ex- 
tent of the space to be provided for their use. Unfor- 
tunately the attempt to analyse that problem became 
bogged down in a general analysis of the quality of 
social services provided generally in the centre city 
and the appropriate scale at which they should be 
provided. 


Those were not questions which could be answered in 
the six month period leading up to the commence- 
ment of site planning work. Ultimately, decisions with 
respect to social service provision were based on ad 
hoc compromises with the agencies providing the ser- 
vices. Frequently they in turn were responding to 
funding requirements and priorities of the senior levels 
of government. 


In the absence of an existing community and a lack 
of concensus among the Working Committee and Plan- 
ning Board staff, the Housing Department, although 
not equipped to handle such a task, took it upon it- 
self to at least prepare the way for social services. To 
this end, preliminary discussions were held with the 
following agencies: 

The Toronto Board of Health — Community Health 

The Toronto Library Board — Community Library 

The Metropolitan Toronto Department of Social 

Services — Day Care 
The Toronto Board of Education 
The Metropolitan Separate School Board 


The results of these discussions were to establish the 
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possibility for these organizations’ subsequent involve- 
ment in the delivery of services. 


Phase A made physical provision for services. As the 
building designs got underway, the Housing Depart- 
ment commenced negotiations with the Board of 
Health for the establishment of a Community Health 
Clinic in the Crombie Park Apartments. The Housing 
Department also negotiated for St. Lawrence residents 
to use the school facilities and playgrounds after hours. 


The lease with the Young Peoples’ Theatre reserved a 
minimum of three-hundred hours per year for com- 
munity use for meetings, night classes and social 
events. 


Phase A will eventually contain a community library 
in the building located at Sherbourne and Front Street, 
and day care facilities will likely be provided in Phase B. 


The lessons to be drawn from the Social Services pro- 
cess are. 


1. Social planning, without the resources to follow 
through on implementation, is very difficult to 
justify. 


2. The housing developers do not have the required 
resources to assist in the delivery of services at an 
early enough stage. Later, as development gets un- 
derway, their understandable preoccupation with 
construction and future resident committees limits 
their involvement. 
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The Site Planning Process 


3. The best role the Housing Department can play is 
to enable services to be created by first establishing 
a general policy (as in the Social Services Report) 
and then reserving space and obtaining agreements 
in principle from the various funding agencies to en- 
able others to develop the service delivery package. 


4. While social services planning in the abstract is not 
the ideal solution, it is still a better situation than let- 
ting the problems of the future emerge as surprises. 


The Design Guidelines Report was intended to pro- 
vide an initial set of site planning principles. It made 
numerous recommendations, a number of which were 
adopted in the ultimate site plan. It indicated that St. 
Lawrence should contain a mix of low rise buildings 
and green spaces to create a rich and varied pedes- 
trians’ domain. 


Residential uses should be mixed with other urban 
facilities, fostering social contact. Schools, for exam- 
ple, should be integrated with housing structures and 
should use community and neighbourhood open 
spaces. Visual and noise buffers should be created 
along main streets and the railroad track, to shield 
housing in the interior of the neighbourhood. The 
Esplanade should be developed as the major image 
and focus of the community and public open spaces 
should be provided there. 


Specifications were established for dimensions, 
heights, frontages, uses, landscaping and for dealing 
with special conditions. 


A number of studies to be prepared by outside con- 
sultants were recommended: 

1. The Southern Buffer; 

2. The Parliament Buffer; 

3. Traffic Analysis; 

4. Site Services Analysis; 

5. West of Church Street; 

6. Front-Jarvis. 


These various studies together with the Study of the 
Typical Block which was prepared in-house, were the 
components from which a site plan would be created. 


No decision had been taken to this point as to how 
the site plan would be prepared, whether in-house or 
by outside consultants. A decision was taken at this 
time to hire staff to prepare the typical block study 
in-house, under the direction of Housing Department 
Staff. This study assessed the most appropriate block 
dimensions for St. Lawrence and the kinds of housing 
which could be built within those blocks. 


The Southern Buffer Study explored the measures to 
be taken along the southern edge of St. Lawrence to 
deal with train noise and traffic on the Gardiner Ex- 


pressway. It examined a number of ways in which to 
build a physical buffer in that location including the 
creation of an earth berm, the erection of public park- 
ing garages, the construction of housing. 


It was determined that building housing was the only 
technique which would pay for itself and therefore 
was economically feasible. A subsequent assessment 
was made of the British experience which indicated 
that one-sided, single loaded buildings could success- 
fully act as buffers. The Ministry of the Environment 
concurred in that assessment. Persuading the Railways 
was more difficult. 


St. Lawrence abuts industrial development on the east 
side of Parliament Street. In early assessments, it 
was hoped that new industrial buildings could be 
built in this location, to buffer housing to the west 
and reinforce the position of industry to the east. “he 
Parliament Buffer Study determined that the feasi- 
bility of industrial development in that location was 
marginal at best. Further study reconfirmed that assess- 
ment. Present plans call for the creation of a twenty- 
five foot landscaped buffer and the erection of single 
loaded buildings which turn their backs on Parliament 
Street, in similar fashion to the buildings which buf- 
fer the railway. 


The Preliminary Site Plan was recommended in Feb- 
ruary of 1976. It too was developed in-house and 
simply flowed from the principles which had been 
established in the various studies. The major commer- 
cial City streets would run through. They would con- 
tain a mixture of uses, although generally commercial 
with housing above. Buildings on them would have to 
be designed to buffer them and the interior of the site 
from noise. Buffer housing would be built to the south 
along the railway tracks. And along the industrial seg- 
ment of Parliament Street. 


Local north-south streets would also be carried 
through. They would be primarily family streets in 
row house form. Additional new streets would be added 
to increase street frontages for such accommodation. 


The St. Lawrence Park system would be located ina 
linear park along The Esplanade— running for six city 
blocks from Jarvis to Parliament Street and branching 
out into larger playgrounds at Sherbourne and at Parlia- 
ment Streets. 


The St. Lawrence Neighbourhood Site Plan illustrated 
here shows the result of the process: a pattern based 
on the City’s original streets; a park and adjacent play- 
grounds that open up the neighbourhood’s central 
space; three-storey row houses clustered about the 
interior loop roads and buffered from the main traffic 
arteries by higher density — eight storey apartment 
buildings. 


6 
The St. Lawrence Look 


The St. Lawrence look comes from those site planning 
principles. They are the principles which have ordered 
the distribution of three thousand five hundred hous- 
ing units and half a million square feet of commercial 
and institutional space across the site. 


Apartments 


Perhaps the most distinctive feature of St. Lawrence 
is the form and location of its high density, medium 
rise apartment buildings. Apartments of six to eight 
storeys line both sides of The Esplanade Park and run 
along the major arterial roads — Jarvis, Sherbourne 
and Parliament. Those apartments account for two- 
thirds of the housing units in the project. 
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... the most distinctive feature of 
St. Lawrence is the form and location 
of its high density, medium rise 
apartment buildings. 
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The First Phase, under construction. 
Harmony Co-operative’s Townhouses buffered by the Crombie Park Apartments along Jarvis Street and The Esplanade 
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The apartments are built to the lot line and run the 
full length of the block. Those along the major north- 
south streets are in L-shapes, turning the corner to 
run along The Esplanade. A very deliberate decision 
was taken to produce that long low form, with exten- 
sive coverage of the lot, rather than high rise apart- 
ments surrounded by open space. In fact, the effect 
is frequently that of a high rise tower laid on its side. 


This form was selected for a number of reasons. One 
of the first planning prescriptions was that the form 
and scale of the historic buildings in the old Town of 
York were to be respected. High rise towers would 
not have fit that context. Height limits varying from 
eighty to ninety feet were therefore imposed. To 
achieve the number of units contemplated in medium 
rise form, substantial site coverage was required. 
Therefore the decision was made to push the open 
space into a formal public park and to substantially 
cover the lots on which the apartment buildings stand. 
This was judged preferable to surrounding them with 
landscaped open space because such spaces were 
judged to be of little use — a kind of no man’s land. 
A formal public park, framed and defined by the 
apartments on either side, would provide a real ameni- 
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The St. Lawrence Look 


ty, available to both St. Lawrence residents and the 
public at large — and it would be large enough to 
accommodate a tree-lined promenade, formal gardens 
and playing fields. 


This decision was reinforced by the noise consultants 
and by the Ministry of the Environment both of 
whom had been impressed with the need to buffer 
the interior of the project and the living units from 
noise, both from the railway corridor and Gardiner 
Expressway, and from the major roads, particularly 
Jarvis. Specially designed apartment buildings might 
serve as noise barriers. The longer the continuous run, 
the better the noise barriers would work, whereas 
spaces between the buildings would allow the sound 
to penetrate. 


The apartment buildings house more than the usual 
singles and non-family households. Almost all of 
them have family units, frequently two-storey units, 
at grade, with private patios or outdoor space. Par- 
ticularly along Front and Jarvis Streets, they also pro- 
vide space at grade for the commercial establishments 
which will serve the St. Lawrence Neighbourhood. 
And they house a number of the essential community 
facilities, ranging from a library and health clinic to a 
public and a separate school. 


Row Houses 

Behind the apartments and sheltered by them, in the in- 
terior of the blocks, are row houses. These line the 
existing city streets and new courts and new streets 
created within the traditional block pattern. 


These row houses are at very high densities, when 
compared to the norm for the suburbs or even for 
some of Toronto’s older row house neighbourhoods. 
Densities are as high as fifty-five units per acre (in- 
cluding stacked units). ‘‘Lot’’ widths average fourteen 
feet and depths range from fifty to seventy feet. Rear 
yards range from twenty to twenty-five feet in depth, 
providing private sitting out areas, small gardens, and 
play spaces for pre-school age children. 


This produces a very tight, ‘“downtown”’ feel, but one 
which works with careful design. A number of projects 
have been built with similar yard and lot sizes and 
have proved both acceptable and marketable. 


The intent in designing the family row house blocks 
was not to duplicate conditions in existing inner city 
neighbourhoods but to maximize the number of 
street-related family housing units, giving each a small 
but acceptable amount of private outdoor space. 


Alternatively, the number of row house family units 
could have been reduced, lots and yards could have 
been expanded, and those units could have been re- 
placed by non-family units added in additional floors 
atop the apartment buildings. 


That option was rejected for a number of reasons. It 
would have resulted in increased amenity to those 
fortunate enough to rent a townhouse, and would 
have done so at the expense of those in apartments. 
Less family housing would have been produced. 
Apartment heights would have had to be increased 
beyond proposed limits. 


The same number of family units could have been 
provided in three-storey, walk-up apartments, in a 
form that left much more space between buildings 
and openness on the site. That would not have allowed 
the street address and unit identity which was sought, 
nor would it have given individual tenants private 
open space at grade. 


Design Details 

To ensure that the design details also conformed to 
the historic buildings, architects were asked to observe 
the type and quality of detail present on buildings 
near the St. Lawrence site and to interpret those de- 
tails in a modern vocabulary which could be used in 
the detailing of these new designs. 


It is in the spirit of this historic image that the Crom- 
bie Park Apartments incorporate bay windows; the 
David B. Archer townhouses display the traditional 
structural logic of brick arches, and the paradox of 
“new yet old” is manifest in the mansard roof and 
brick details of the Woodsworth townhouses. 
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... architects were asked to observe 
the detail present on buildings 
near St. Lawrence and to interpret 
those details in a modern vocabulary. 
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Mixed Use: 
Schools — Institutions — Commercial Space 


With the great majority of the site taken up by hous- 
ing and public spaces (parks and roads) little space 
was left over for public buildings. One school would 
be located at the far east end of the site on Parliament 
Street. But two other smaller schools had to be located 
at the base of an apartment building at Jarvis and 
Wilton Streets. The land cost to the school boards was 
much less than the cost of land for a free-standing 
school, particularly as the cost of the park in front of 
the school, which doubles as a school playground, 
was split between the schools and the housing project. 


In similar fashion, a public library and a city-sponsored 
health clinic will be located in apartment buildings, 


rather than in their own free-standing buildings. To 
accomplish these mixed use developments required 
flexibility and patience from the various public agen- 
cies who embarked on the experiments. 


Some two hundred and fifty thousand square feet of 
commercial space will also be provided in mixed use 
form, in conjunction with apartment buildings. A 
number of objectives are being met in so doing. The 
commercial space is located primarily on Front Street, 
Jarvis Street, Sherbourne and The Esplanade and as 
such extends into St. Lawrence uses already found 
on those streets. It thereby joins St. Lawrence to the 
City and will serve to draw people from all over the 
City into the new neighbourhood. 


Retail outlets will serve both the neighbourhood and 
the city at large. Offices and shops will, it is hoped, 
provide jobs for people who live in St. Lawrence. 


Commercial and institutional space will also help 
carry part of the cost of land acquisition and devel- 
opment, thereby holding down the cost of the land 
for housing. And the commercial space, on busy ma- 
jor streets, will fill space at grade which would not be 
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suitable for housing use because of the amount of 
traffic and noise in these locations. 
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Some two hundred and fifty thousand 
square feet of commercial space 
will also be provided in mixed use form. 
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The Parklands 


The decision to put all the open space into a public 
park stretching along The Esplanade from Jarvis Street 
to Parliament Street made it the central unifying fea- 
ture of the neighbourhood. 


It was logical to create the park in this way because it 
best matches the existing City street grid, opens up 
the heart of the neighbourhood and gives the great- 
est accessibility to the new housing. It also restored 
to The Esplanade its historic function as a public 
promenade. 


David Crombie Park and The Playgrounds 
stretch along The Esplanade 
from Jarvis Street to Parliament Street 
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The St. Lawrence Look 


The total area of parkland is 8.5 acres representing 20 
per cent of the total St. Lawrence site. This is a rela- 
tively high proportion of the site but in many in- 
stances it will provide shared and multiple uses. The 
school playgrounds will also be public parks; the foun- 
tain will also be a wading pool; and the parkland will 
provide the apartment open space. 


Within the park various areas are intended to be part 
of the patterns of land use adjacent to them; for 
example pedestrian walks, streets, openings in or 
through the buildings. And each of these areas will 
have space for both quiet enjoyment and active play. 
Strollers or ‘people watchers” can, if they wish, be 
spectators too and enjoy the activity in the playground 
areas. The parklands are, for the most part, open and 
flexible and how they are used will be up to the 
community. 


SSS 


It restored to The Esplanade its 
historic function as a public promenade. 
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The Urban Design Philosophy of St. Lawrence 


These planning decisions, parkland designs and tradi- 
tional details reflect a return to an urban design phi- 
losophy. They were a reaction to the two concepts 
which have affected the physical shape of our cities 
over the past fifty years: the belief that architecture 
can, in itself, directly affect people’s lives for the bet- 
ter, even alter behaviour; the idea that buildings are 
three-dimensional objects to be viewed alone in space 
— unrelated to their surroundings. 


After the second world war, planners in Europe were 
faced with the task of re-building many of their cities. 
These planners (architects and sociologists under the 
direction of a new breed of bureaucrats) believed that 
the lives of the people they were charged to house 
could somehow be made better simply by the judi- 
cious arrangement of buildings in space. 


In England this movement produced the notable Pim- 
lico and Roehampton Estates — large public housing 
developments reminiscent of Le Corbusier’s Radiant 
City. Whatever their architectural merits, they became 
the forerunners of the ‘Public Housing Project”’. 


This philosophy was transported to Canada in the Fif- 
ties and underwent a significant transformation. The 
post war period in North America was the boom time 
of suburban development; the time during which it 
became unpopular to live in cities. In fact, compared 
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We believed that 
good architecture is capable 
of supporting a variety of lifestyles. 
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with the fresh air and open spaces of the new out-of- 
town communities, city living was considered posi- 
tively bad! 


The planners of St. Lawrence rejected the notion that 
the arrangement of buildings in space, or even their 
architectural design, could in any direct way affect 
the lives of the people who lived in them — let alone 
alter their behaviour. If people were to be accommo- 
dated satisfactorily the important considerations were 
the forms of management and tenure. If the architec- 
ture is good it ought to support a variety of lifestyles; 
it ought to be flexible enough to be capable of inter- 
pretation, yet straight forward enough to be practical 
and understandable. There was a conscious attempt 
to avoid making anything that looked like the proto- 
typical ‘‘Public Housing Project”’. 


The idea that buildings are three-dimensional objects 
to be viewed alone in space is a notion that developed 
along with the Modern Movement in. architecture. 
While it has produced many outstanding buildings 
(seen as isolated objects in space), it has contributed 
little to urban design. The evidence for this is the in- 
discriminate development of office buildings in the 
centres of our cities. Public open space has lost both 
utility and significance. 


The planners of St. Lawrence believed in the primacy 
of public open space. To this end their concern was 
to design the spaces between the buildings, (the phy- 
sical form, proportion and general appearance of all 
the streets and the linear park). 


They asked the architects designing the buildings to 
respect this external envelope. Many architects were 
cool to this idea, for they too are part of that tradition 
which believes in buildings as three-dimensional ob- 
jects to be viewed alone in space. Perhaps they were 
concerned that their buildings might not have been 
shown to best advantage. Some architects involved in 
designing buildings in St. Lawrence found the site 
plan “‘inflexible’’ and restraining. Perhaps some did not 
support the idea of streets as the major organising 
element of the site plan, but would rather have seen 
their buildings surrounded by squares and courts. The 
development would then have followed the established 
tradition of public housing in Canadian cities. 
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St. Lawrence and the City Planners 


When preliminary planning and initial acquisitions 
were taking place the St. Lawrence area was designated 
in the City’s 1969 Official Plan as an Area of Industry. 
In order that a mixed residential/commercial develop- 
ment could proceed a major amendment to that Plan 
was needed. These amendments to the Official Plan 
were necessary to provide a legal, land-use context 
for the subsequent passage of zoning by-laws leading 
to the eventual issuance of building permits. 


To understand the particular character and content of 
the final St. Lawrence Official Plan it is important to 
remember the historical and legal context in which it 
was written and the responsibilities and objectives of 
its authors. 


Official Plan and zoning amendments were never and 
are not now the responsibility of the Housing Depart- 
ment. The staff of the City Planning Board are the 
keepers of the keys that unlock land uses. Housing 
and Planning Departments had, early on, agreed that 
projects put forward by the Housing Department 
should be evaluated in the same manner as those of 
private developers. Such applications might be given 
priority and sympathetic oiling of the wheels of the 
lengthy process of approvals, but the criteria and stan- 
dards of review should not be varied for the City’s in- 
house developer. In practice this process worked well 
owing largely to the efforts of Howard Cohen, the 
Chief Planner responsible for most City Housing 
approvals, who, as a member of the Housing Work 
Group, had been in on the creation of the Housing 
Department. 


In the months preceding the production of the St. 
Lawrence Official Plan, the planning staff found them- 
selves under great pressure. New Central Area Plan 
proposals had been produced in October 1975 and 
were finally adopted in January 1976. Putting this 
plan through had involved an immense effort on the 
part of the staff and had subjected them to a very in- 
tense political test. In the Spring of 1976 the battle 
had moved, however, from City Council to the Ontario 
Municipal Board where hearings on the Plan were 
scheduled to open in the Fall of 1976. 


The issues involved in producing a legal land-use frame- 
work to enable the scheme to proceed were novel to 
all of them. Official Plans had, in the past, been more 
concerned with controlling changes in the existing 
built environment than with the transformation of 
under-utilized industrial land into a new community. 


A significant difference in attitude therefore existed 
between the planning staff, experienced in methods 
of regulation and control and anxious to do nothing 
that might prejudice the more important Central Area 
Plan, and the St. Lawrence staff, who regarded the 





St. Lawrence and the City Planners 


Plan as just another hurdle on the way to developing 
St. Lawrence. 


The process of writing the Plan started in earnest 
when the St. Lawrence Preliminary Site Plan was 
made final in early 1976. It should be noted, however, 
that a very simple Part | amendment, changing the 
land-use designation from Area of Industry to Medium 
Density Residential had been passed in November 
1975. This amendment was considered necessary at 
the time to create consistency between the City’s 
actions and the City’s Part | Official Plan and origi- 
nated more from the overall worries about the Cen- 
tral Area Plan than from any specific St. Lawrence 
imperatives. 


The planners saw it as their role to take the Prelimi- 
nary Site Plan and translate it into a set of densities, 
uses and regulatory controls corresponding to the 
apparent intentions of that plan. Plans and zoning by- 
laws are, however, written in terms of maximum limits 
and absolute controls; site plans in terms of ranges 
and intentions. 


The planners grew frustrated with the St. Lawrence 
Staff's lack of specificity and the St. Lawrence staff 
was irritated with the planners’ insistence on prema- 
turely defining details. The planners were concerned 
with comparisons; how could certain densities be jus- 
tified in St. Lawrence when comparable areas of the 
City and their private owners were not so benefited. 
The St. Lawrence staff worried more about the actual- 
ity of the scheme; how could they preserve their 
development options in advance of knowing specifi- 
cally what they wanted to do. The planners wanted 
detail, consistency, limits; the Housing Department 
flexibility, special treatment, ranges. The planners did 
not fully understand the imperatives of St. Lawrence 
and the ‘housers’ were too unaware of the importance 
of the Plan. 


The eventual St. Lawrence Site Plan represented a mid- 
point between the desires of both constituencies. The 
very precision of legal drafting tended to remove much 
of the meaning from the sections on social or environ- 
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Housing and Planning Departments had, 
early on, agreed that projects 

put forward by the Housing Department 

should be evaluated in the same manner 
as those of private developers. 
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mental concerns. Some of the planners’ /dées fixes, 
such as an area of St. Lawrence designated exclusively 
for industry or a specifically designated street and 
lane system, got watered down sufficiently so as not 
to present problems later on. Specific requirements 
for open space, parking or setbacks were removed with 
the argument that they would be better considered in 
subsequent zoning by-laws or design guidelines. 


However, in the important sections on density and 
use the planners insisted, not unreasonably, that spe- 
cific details and maxima must be included. It was 
these areas that produced several serious problems 
when it came to implementing them. Most of these 
are highly technical and utterly without substantive 
interest. 


However, the origin of most of these problems lay 
principally in two areas; the desire to make the appar- 
ent density permitted by the Plan less than that 
actually permitted, rather than openly admitting the 
densities involved; and the imperative of prematurely 
defining elements of the scheme about which great 
uncertainty still existed. It is worthwhile to examine 
one of these problems in detail. 


One of the main objectives of St. Lawrence was to 
create a new neighbourhood with the diversity and 
public character of existing urban areas. An early deci- 
sion was made to dedicate the streets and parks to the 


The St. Lawrence Neighbourhood and the Central Area Plan 
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City for their ownership — not the general practice in 
private developments. A laudable objective, but one 
which has the technical effect of reducing the net site 
area by about one-third. The densities taken off the 
preliminary site plan, when expressed over this net 
site area, therefore looked extremely high when com- 
pared with private developments in which the roads 
and parks remained part of the site area for density 
calculation purposes. Purely a numbers game, but one 
that, in the heated planning politics of the time, was 
considered too dangerous to be freely advanced. So in 
a legal sleight of hand, densities were allowed to be 
calculated over land that was to be dedicated for 
Streets. It was a device that was to bedevil the imple- 
mentation of the scheme. Similar problems were 
created by asection that controlled the overall average 
density of an area but allowed individual sites to be 
built at considerably higher densities. 


The political progress of the Plan was, for the time, 
relatively smooth. The St. Lawrence Working Commit- 
tee approved the Plan with only minor changes. The 
Planning Board gave a similarly limited review. It had 
been diverted onto the red herring issue of the density 
of one specific privately owned site. Council adopted 
the Plan with hardly any discussion. In all, only one 
change was made: the addition by the Planning Board 
of an apparently innocuous request for a review cf 
the success of the first phase of the scheme prior to 
commencement of further stages. 
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Official Plan and Zoning Controls 


Before the decision was taken to proceed with the St. 
Lawrence project, the St. Lawrence area was desig- 
nated as Industrial under the Official Plan and was 
zoned for that use. In order to develop and use the 
lands as a residential neighbourhood with a commer- 
cial mix, amendments were required to both the Offi- 
cial Plan and the Zoning By-law. 


For the first year, staff worked on the premise that a 
detailed Official Plan statement would be adopted 
which would provide the planning guidelines for the 
implementation of the St. Lawrence Site Plan. In the 
summer of 1975, with the hearings on the Central 
Area Plan looming, a decision was taken to recommend 
an amendment to Part | of the Official Plan, changing 
the designation from Industrial to Medium Density 
Residential. That would set the use and density frame- 
work in which the development would proceed. More 
detailed planning objectives would be set out in a Part 
I1 Plan. Council adopted that anendment on Septem- 
ber 23, 1975. 


That amendment was approved by the Ministry of 
Housing on June 30, 1976, after a lengthy canvass of 
a number of government agencies and the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


The CNR indicated that it had no objection to the 
proposed residential development, adjacent to its 
main line, provided that the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment and other jurisdictional bodies were ‘satisfied 
that all environmental considerations had been pro- 
vided for. It also indicated that it could not be held 
responsitle for complaints from future residents re- 
sulting from normal railway activities. 


Canadian Pacific Railway concluded that the pro- 
posed medium density residential designation was an 
inappropriate land use for land located adjacent to an 
active railway corridor. 

The Ministry of the Environment had no objections. It 
reserved its comments for the more specific Part II 
Plan. That Plan had in fact been under consideration 
for some three months before the Part | Plan was ap- 
proved. It set the broad objectives for the St. Lawrence 
project and specific policies with respect to housing 
goals, street systems, environmental objectives and 
community facilities. It divided the project into low 
density residential areas, medium density residential 
areas and higher density mixed commercial-residential 
areas, allocating maximum densities to each. These 
were ascribed to specific locations on a map of the 
project. 


This had the effect of legislating the site plan into ex- 
istence as a regulatory document. Henceforth, all by- 
laws passed and all decisions to spend money in St. 
Lawrence would have to conform with that Plan. 





There was a constant tug of war between Housing De- 
partment staff who wanted to retain maximum flexi- 
bility to allow for change and refinement over time 
and the City planners who wished to ensure that the 
project was in fact built according to the Plan ap- 
proved by Council. The City Planners were also con- 
cerned with the consistency or apparent consistency 
of decisions which they took in St. Lawrence with 
other decisions which they had taken, or would be 
asked to take, in other parts of the City. 


Provisions were inserted in the Plan to ensure that, if 
at all possible, Parliament Street would be developed 
industrially. Much argument ensued on whether the 
precise location of streets should be fixed in the Plan. 
That was not done for Phase B and the possibility of 
future refinements, (which have been implemented in 
the Phase B Site Plan) was preserved. 


The most difficulty was encountered in dealing with 
the densities permitted under the Plan. The planning 
staff and their legal advisors felt that the densities 
should not exceed those permitted in other similar 
situations. One of the main objectives of St. Lawrence 
was to create a new neighbourhood with the diversity 
and public character of existing urban areas. 


As described in the previous section — St. Lawrence 
and the City Planners — an early decision was made 
to dedicate the streets and parks to the City, not the 
general practice in private developments. This made 
the densities, calculated only on the actual construc- 
tion sites appear to be very high when compared to 
private sector developments in which densities were 
calculated over the entire site, construction areas, 
roads and parks. It was a technicality that was to 
cause problems. Similarly, problems were caused bya 
section in the plan that controlled the overall average 
density of an area but allowed individual sites to be 
built at considerably higher densities. 
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... that large-scale developments 
involving major changes of use 
and scheduled over several years 
cannot be governed by land-use controls 
designed for much smaller developments. 


————— 


The lesson appears to be that large-scale developments 
involving major changes of use and scheduled over 
several years Cannot be governed by land-use controls 
designed for much smaller development conditions in 
already built environments. Some new balance must 
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be struck between the reasonable need to define and 
explain to the public what is proposed and the require- 
ment for variation and flexibility in the face of condi- 
tions not anticipated at the outset. From the experi- 
ence of St. Lawrence, it is a balance that should 
undoubtedly be struck in favour of flexibility. If one 
wants to avoid large-scale pre-designed projects, then 
one must gamble with a little uncertainty. This change 
is arguably equally appropriate for private developers 
as for public. 


Part Il of the St. Lawrence Official Plan was considered 
by the City of Toronto Planning Board in May of 
1976. Two groups urged the Board not to approve 
the Plan. The Board of Trade took the position that 
environmental conditions were unacceptable and that 
the residential densities were too high. The Toronto 
Terminals Railway Co., wholly owned by the Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway and 
operating the track to the south, also took the posi- 
tion that the neighbourhood would be environmental- 
ly unacceptable and that residential development was 
incompatible in such close proximity to the railway 
operations. The Toronto Redevelopment Advisory 
Council also expressed concern about the proposed 
population densities. 


In dealing with those objections, the Planning Board 
recommended a compromise amendment to the sec- 
tion of the plan dealing with Development Strategy. 
This amendment provided that ‘‘before subsequent 
phases of the development are approved, the quality 
and characteristics of the completed development 
within Phase A, including the provision of social ser- 
vices will be reviewed, and if appropriate, further 
amendments to this Official Plan will then be intro- 
duced”. This was adopted even though no detailed 
schedule existed for the development of Phases B and 
C. The compromise would pose serious difficulties in 
the future. 

With that amendment the Part || Plan was approved 
by City Council on May 26, 1976 and was sent to the 
Minister of Housing for approval. 


Canadian National Railways again indicated that it 
was not in agreement with the proposal as the location 
of residential development adjacent to a railway oper- 
ation creates environmental incompatibility and that 
they could not take responsibility for complaints 
which might be generated by future residents. Cana- 
dian Pacific: Railway again took the position that the 
proposed housing development was inimicable to adja- 
cent railway operations and that it could not be ex- 
pected to assume responsibility for any consequences 
perceived by occupants of the proposed dwellings 
arising out of railway operations. The Toronto Termi- 
nals Railway Company also indicated that they were 


not in agreement because of the incompatibility of 
the proposed development. 


The Ministry of the Environment again indicated that 
it had no objection to the uses proposed provided 
that the environmental problems were satisfactorily 
resolved and recommended continued liaison with 
the Ministry in the detailed planning of the develop- 
ment of the site. 


The Minister informed the City that he would approve 
the Official Plan, subject to Council modifying it to 
provide for continuing liaison with the Ministry of 
the Environment respecting the detailed planning and 
development of St. Lawrence. That modification was 
made and the Plan was approved on June 29, 1977. 
Since the Zoning By-law was passed on October 4, 
1976 and approved by the Ontario Municipal Board 
on June 17, 1977, St. Lawrence was under construc- 
tion within three months. 


Half the units in Phase A were produced by the win- 
ter of 1978. The Front-Sherbourne site will be under- 
way by the Fall of 1979 and be available for occupan- 
cy in late 1980. The Market parking lot could not be 
developed until replacement parking was provided n 
Phase C, behind the O’Keefe Centre. Though work 
began on development there, it ran afoul of the Plan- 
ning Board’s compromise amendment calling for a re- 
view of the quality and characteristics of the com- 
pleted development within Phase A before subsequent 
phases of the development would be approved. Both 
the development of Phase C and of Phase B, which 
were scheduled for mid-1979, could have been held 
up until the Phase A buildings were completed and a 
review undertaken and considered by Council. 


An amendment to that review provision was therefore 
recommended to Council in January 1978, calling for 
a review of the quality and characteristics of the devel- 
opment of land in Phase A, as disclosed in plans and 
drawings for it. That amendment was passed by Coun- 
cil on February 27, 1978. 


The Board of Trade and the Toronto Terminals Rail- 
way Company yet again expressed their unhappiness 
to the Minister. They stated their concerns and urged 
rejection of the amendment or a referral to the Muni- 
cipal Board. 

After lengthy discussions Council passed a motion 
stating that it was not the intention of the City to ob- 
ject to or seek curtailment of the use and operations 
of the track in the vicinity of St. Lawrence and the 
Railway withdrew its objections. 

On July 21, 1978, the Official Plan amendment on 
the review of the quality and characteristics of Phase 
A was approved by the Minister. The way was clear 
to complete the entire project. 
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The Development Process 


The Site Problems 


As stated earlier the fundamental premise of St. Law- 
rence was that neighbourhoods should be street related 
rather than set apart in self-contained traffic circles. 
This entailed continuing existing streets through the 
project and inserting new streets to create a substan- 
tial number of development parcels, as many as thirty. 


The continuation of existing streets and provision of 
new streets was not simply intended to make a street 
related neighbourhood. !t was necessary to provide 
the maximum number of individual family houses with 
front and back yards. It also permitted construction 
by a substantial number of developers. 


The Housing Department staff was convinced that 
one of the worst problems with a number of major 
development projects, both public and private, was 
that they were planned, built and operated by one 
owner. We felt that it was partly because those pro- 
jects were isolated from the surrounding community 
by external ring roads and partly because of a same- 
ness in the form of the buildings and external land- 
scaping and one central management, that they were 
not perceived as part of the greater community. 
With up to thirty parcels of land to be developed by a 
number of different producers, it was hoped that this 
uniformity and project atmosphere could be avoided 
in St. Lawrence. 


In the initial report the project was divided into three 
phases, A, B and C. Phase A was from Jarvis to Sher- 
bourne and Front, and Front to the railway embank- 
ment. Phase B was from Sherbourne to Parliament 
and the Esplanade to the railway embankment. Phase 
C was from Jarvis to Yonge and The Esplanade to the 
railway embankment. The assumption was made that 
the neighbourhood would develop first from Jarvis 
Street East and it was implicitly assumed that the 
phases would proceed in the order of A, B, and C. 





The Development Process 


Phase A: Cityhome and Four Non-Profit Cooperatives 


Phase A was first, because it was felt that it was the 
easiest in which to extend the existing fabric of the 
City, down Jarvis and along Front, particularly pick- 
ing up on the activity of the St. Lawrence Market. In 
the early stages most attention was focussed on Phases 
A and B and little on Phase C. That limited attention 
to Phase C occurred because the City only controlled 
half the land in that phase, and because, particularly 
in the western portion, its proximity to the downtown 
would produce much higher densities. Those higher 
densities meant very limited amounts of family hous- 
ing and the production of family housing, particularly 
assisted family housing, was a major goal of City 
policy. 


With up to thirty parcels of land 
to be developed 
by a number of different producers, 
it was hoped that uniformity and 
a project atmosphere could be avoided. 


Development therefore commenced in Phase A in the 
shape of a reverse “L”’ along the City parking lot at 
Front and Jarvis. That parking lot would have been 
the natural place at which to start, but could not be 
made available immediately. The merchants in the St. 
Lawrence Market were quite dependent upon that 
parking lot, and the agreement with the Parking 
Authority was that the lot would become available 
when provision for replacement parking had been 
made. 


Five developers were involved in the production of 
the first six hundred and ninety-two units. Adeliberate 


The St. Lawrence Neighbourhood and the three phases of planning and development 
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decision was taken to have Cityhome and four non- 
profit cooperatives develop this first phase of St. 
Lawrence. City policy and the St. Lawrence Part II 
Plan put greater emphasis on the provision of assisted 
housing. In order to qualify for the Province’s capital 
grant, the non-profit cooperative would have to par- 
ticipate in the rent supplement program, thereby 
guaranteeing that the first 25 per cent of the units 
in St. Lawrence were assisted housing. 


SSS 


A deliberate decision was taken 
to have Cityhome and four 
non-profit cooperatives develop 
this first phase of St. Lawrence. 


—_— 


The non-profit cooperatives participating in Phase A 
were selected through a proposal call process. Inter- 
ested cooperative groups were requested to state the 
number of units and which blocks within the first 
phase were most appropriate for their requirements. 


Since most of the cooperatives wanted the predomi- 
nantly family, low-density, blocks a matching process 
followed. Council’s endorsement of the Phase A co- 
operative developers produced parcels with a mix of 
units and built-form appropriate to the interests and 
Capacity of each group. The price of the land was 
based on the zoning program for each parcel, plus a 
pro-rated share of interest and development costs. It 
was financed by a ninety-nine year capitalized land 
lease. 

The City hired the consultant architects for the pre- 
liminary designs. Each cooperative subsequently re- 
tained its consultant directly to complete the design 
and working drawings. The City, anxious to ensure 
that schedules were met and that the designs con- 
formed to the zoning by-law and the principles of the 
site plan, occasionally differed with the cooperatives 
who desired the most economical housing for their 
future members. At times the differences were sub- 
stantive, though often it was simply a question of 
who would exercise control. In the end, good sense 
prevailed and each cooperative got its mortgage from 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and con- 
struction began. 


Cityhome, the City of Toronto Non-Profit Housing 
Corporation, was to develop the site running along 
Wilton Street from George and Jarvis, down Jarvis to 
the railway embankment and about one hundred feet 
along the railway embankment. This was considered 


JARVIS STREET 


to be one of the two most difficult sites in Phase A. It 
would create a buffer against the noise of Jarvis 
Street. Along the Wilton Street frontage and on Jarvis, 
it would house the mixed use schools. Because so 
much of the ground space was used for commercial 
and schools, very little was left over for grade related 
family housing. The building was, therefore, primarily 
non-family, and as such not particularly attractive to 
the cooperatives interested in St. Lawrence. 


Along the west side of George Street, facing the City- 
home building across a loop road, was the Harmony 
Cooperative of thirty row houses. The Harmony Co- 
operative was formed by an association of individuals 
of Czechoslovakian background who demonstrated an 
early interest in St. Lawrence. 


Along the railway embankment the Cathedral Court 
Cooperative is building a sixty-nine unit apartment 
building. The building is one-sided, facing north, and 
acts as a sound buffer against the road and rail noise 
to the south. Cathedral Court has a high proportion 
of family units as required by the cooperative. It is 
their intention to integrate into the building up to 
four group homes which will function as residences 
for children with physical handicaps. 


In retrospect, it would have been much simpler for 
Cityhome to have developed the entire block between 
George and Jarvis, south of Wilton. Its family compo- 
nent would have looked more respectable when 
weighed against City and federal targets for family 
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housing. Easements for mutual access to the parking 
garages between Cathedral Court and Cityhome pro- 
jects could have been avoided, and on-site construction 
could have been co- -ordinated more easily. But to 
have developed the block as one Cityhome project 
would not have met the over-riding goal of producing 
a diverse neighbourhood. 


North of the Cathedral Court building, between 
George and Frederick, south of Wilton, is the Woods- 
worth Housing Cooperative. It contains seventy-one 
units of row housing and an apartment building with 
one-hundred and twenty-three units. Its design and 
construction were fairly straightforward with the ex- 
ception of noise attenuation measures which had to be 
taken on Frederick Street to deal with the humming 
sound generated by the Ontario Hydro transformers. 


The David B. Archer Cooperative, developed by the 
Labour Council Development Foundation, is located 
on the block to the north. It occupies all of that block 
with the exception of the northerly one hundred and 
twenty feet. It too is a mixture of fifty row housing 
units and cne hundred and forty apartment units. 


Front Street Developments 


On the eastern half of the northerly one hundred feet 
remain two historic buildings. The City has agreed to 
lease them with options to purchase to Karelia Lim- 
ited. The City will renovate the building structure and 
Karelia will be responsible for further extensive reno- 
vations. Kerelia will operate the premises as a retail 
store, restaurant and offices. The westerly one-hundred 
feet were the subject matter of a proposal cal! for pri- 
vate mixed commercial residential development. The 
successful proponent was Revenue Properties Ltd. 
which is planning to build market condominia over 
retail stores. 





The Development Process 


The rest of Phase A 


On the northwest corner of Front and Frederick 
Streets, a parcel of some fifteen thousand square feet, 
stands the Young People’s Theatre. It is located in a 
historic building which has been renovated (with 
financial assistance from the Federal Secretary of 
State and the Provincial Ministry of Culture and 
Recreation), and is now in operation. 


The next project to go into development is a Cityhome 
building on land now occupied by the Toronto Transit 
Commission/Gray Coach bus washing facility. Gray 
Coach was not willing to transfer the site to the City 
until such time as it had secured an alternative location 
and facility. Present plans call for that facility to be 
available in late summer of 1979, on a site approxi- 
mately one and a half miles to the east. 


The Ontario Hydro transformer station is not a partic- 
ularly attractive adjunct to the project. In 1974 when 
the project was first proposed, Ontario Hydro indi- 
cated that its plans called for the replacement of those 
transformers, which were quite old, early in the 1980s. 
Housing Department staff are now discussing with 
Ontario Hydro the possibility of accelerating their 
timetable. One possibility would be the provision of 
modern transformers on a much smaller scale, in an 
enclosed building adjacent to the railway embank- 
ment, making available the area in front of that build- 
ing for housing development. 


The Schools — Plans and Principles 


The final site plan provided for three small to medium 
sized elementary schools with a total Capacity of at 
least one thousand pupils in classes from Kindergar- 
ten to Grade Eight. 


These schools were small because they were to fit into 
the neighbourhood scale of St. Lawrence and they 
were to be an integral part of the life of the commu- 


Architect’s rendering for Cityhome of the proposed Front Street facade fo the Sherbourne/Esplanade building 
say me Zeidler ParaaTSHlp and Alan Littlewood, Architect 
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nity around them. The schools were to be in the midst 
of the community, easy to reach, so that the build- 
ings would encourage after-school use by the commu- 
nity — and the playgrounds would be part of the 
community park system. 


And most significantly to save on capital and operat- 
ing costs and to encourage the diversity of activities 
commonly found in successful downtown neighbour- 
hoods, it was decided that at least one of the schools 
would be part of a mixed residential-institutional-com- 
mercial bu lding. 


Having established these planning principles and ob- 
jectives it was necessary to put them into practice. 


Negotiations 


The early planning and strategy had been largely car- 
ried out by the staff of The Planning Board. The school 
boards were kept informed but no formal committees 
were sought or received. When the real negotiations 
got underway the political and financial problems of 
educators quickly surfaced. 


The Housing Department decided that a formal agree- 
ment between all the main parties was needed before 
detailed negotiations could proceed. To this end a 
Memorandum of Agreement was very rapidly ne- 
gotiated. (The text is supplied as an appendix to this 
section.) 


The Memorandum of Agreement was endorsed by City 
Council, The Toronto Board of Education (TBE), 
The Metropolitan Separate School Board (MSSB), 
The Metropolitan Toronto School Board (MTSB) 
and the Ontario Ministry of Education (OME). 


aa 8g] 


The Memorandum represented 
a series of major breakthroughs. 


——_ 


The Memorandum represented a series of major break- 
throughs: 


i) The Toronto Board and the Metropolitan Sepa- 
rate School Board agreed, for the first time, to 
build a school together and share facilities. 
The Boards agreed, for the first time in Canada 
to put the schools in a mixed use building. 


iii) The space-sharing in the first school building 
was predetermined on the basis of the existing 
Metropolitan Toronto wide distribution of pu- 
pils: one third for the Separate School Board 
and two thirds for the Toronto Board of Edu- 
cation. 


~=-~> 
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iv) The actual space-sharing in the building would 
be adjusted as the student-demand became clear 
over time. The respective boards could then 
lease space to each other as the need arose. 


There could, if required, be two other St. Law- 
rence Scools — (as it turned out — one is to be 
built in Phase B for six-hundred pupils) and allo- 
cated to the boards on the basis of their expe- 
rience in Phase A. 


_— 


V 


On the basis of this Memorandum serious negotiations 
were begun and a final agreement on the Phase A 
schools was concluded in September 1977. This final 
agreement is a package of documents containing as its 
major agreements: 


i) Sale of Air Rights — the City of Toronto Non- 
Profit Housing Corporation sold land and air 
rights to the Toronto Board of Education and 
the Metropolitan Separate School Board and 
the air rights were secured under the Land 
Titles Act. 


Building Agreement — Cityhome agreed to build 
the “‘shell’’ of the schools for a fixed price. The 
TBE and MSSB_ were made responsible for 
‘finishing’’ the schools and providing related 
consulting services. 


— 


iii) Buy-Back Agreement — In case the demand for 
school space did not materialize, and neither 
board wished to take up its option to lease or 
buy space from the other board, Cityhome 
would buy back some or all the available space 
at a “straight line’ depreciated value during the 
first ten years. 


iv) Operating Agreement — A preliminary agree- 
ment was signed, setting up an Operating Com- 
mittee composed of the representatives of the 
TBE, MSSB and Cityhome. 


The general principles of operating and mainte- 
nance decision-making and related cost-sharing 
were laid out: For costs relating to only one of 
the three parties, the Operating Agreement gen- 
erally calls for independent decisions by the af- 
fected party. For issues affecting one or both 
other parties, the decision-making process is set 
up so as to involve all the affected parties. 


The Operating Agreement will be amended over 
time, with experience, based on the recommen- 
dations of the Operating Committee. 


— 


v) Parks Agreement — As with the sale of air rights, 
the parties agreed to share in the costs of acqui- 
sition and development for the playground/ 
park. The sharing formula is roughly ona 1/3: 


1/3:1/3 basis. 
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APPENDIX 


ST. LAWRENCE—SCHOOLS—MULTILATERAL AGREEMENT IN 
PRINCIPLE. 


Your Committee recommends the adoption of the report (May 11, 1976) 
from the Commissioner of Housing, viz 


“Subject: Schools—Multilateral Agreement in Principle. 


“Origin: St. Lawrence Preliminary Site Plan. Committee on Neighbour- 
hoods, Housing, Fire and Legislation Report No. 9, Clause No. 1. 
Received and Approved by Council on April 28, 1976. 


“Background: The matter of schools was cxtensively discussed in 
the Preliminary Site Plan and as mentioned in the report to the Com- 
mittee on Neighbourhoods, Housing, Fire and Legislation (comments on 
the Preliminary Site Plan, April 13, 1976), a number of outstanding 
issues have been under negotiation between the School Boards, Ministry 
of Education and Housing Department staff. These discussions have 
now reached a conclusion on a staff Ievel. 

“This report deals with the basic points of agreement which have 
been achieved among the parties concerned. In general, the proposed 
agreement incorporates the major features of the Site PJan and Part 
II Statement. 


“Discussion: Five major issues remained unresolved after the 
presentation to Council of the Final Site Plan: the number of schools 
to be built, whether there would be housing over the schools, what 
assumption was to be made about the percentage of Separate School 
and Public School children for the first school, the funding for the land 
and construction of the schools, and recreation space to be provided for 
the schools. Based on the scale of St. Lawrence, it was felt that a 
number of relatively smaller schools would be more appropriate. All 
parties have now agreed that St. Lawrence should contain three schools 
spread over the length of the site. 

“Due to cost considerations as well as site constraints, it has now 
been agreed that the first school, located on the corner of Jarvis and 
Wilton Streets, should have housing built over it. It is presently felt 
that housing may be built over the centre school] to be located on the 
south-east corner of Wilton and Sherbourne Street. The third school 
to be located at the intersection of Wilton and Berkeley will likely not 
have a housing component. 

“Since it is virtually impossible to accurately estimate the ratio 
of Separate School to Public School children which will be generated 
by the St. Lawrence community, it has been agreed that the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto distribution of 70 per cent Public School and 30 per cent 
Separate School will be applied in the planning of the first school. The 
future distribution of these proportions will be based on the demand 
which is generatcd by the actual profile of the community in future 
years. 


“The financing of school facilities is not possible under the pro- 
grammes which are to be used for the funding of the housing com- 
ponent within S:. Lawrence. The proposed agreement, therefore, suggests 
that the funds for the first school will be made available by the Min- 
istry of Education and the two Boards of Education under standard 
funding arrangements. 


“The St. Lawrence community will have a rather large proportion of 
the site available to it in the form of park space. All parties have now 
agreed that the park space allocation contained in the Site Plan will 
be sufficient to meet the needs of the three schools. It is also agreed 
that the two Boards of Education, the Ministry of Education, the Parks 
and Recreat:on Department of the City of Toronto and the St. Law- 
rence staf will develop the design together. 
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“Staging: The three schools will be of the sizes noted in the 
proposed asrecment below. These capacities are based on population 
projeciions for the various phases of St. Lawrence. The scheduling of 
the schools is related to the staging of the residential construction for 
the first and subzequent phases. 


“Because it is not possible to accurately estimate the age distribu- 
tion of the children for the first phase, it is currently anticipated that 
this first schoo! will cover kindergaricen to grade 3 for both the Public 
and the Separate School Boards. However, if it is found that there are 
not sufficicnt numbers of children within some of these grades to 
justify classrooms, both Boards have agreed to busing children out of 
the St. Lawrence community into nearby schools. 


“Proposed Agreement: 


1 That there is a need for three schools in St. Lawrence. 
2. That the three schools would be located as follows: 


Scheol A—South-east corner of Jarvis and Wilton, with housing 
over it, and a capacity of 250-350 children. 

School _B—South-east corner of Wilton and Sherbourne, with a 
possibility of housing over it, with a capacity of 
500-690 children. This would be a school of predom- 
inantly senior grades (grades 6, 7 and 8). 


School C—East side of Berkeley Street, at the junction of 
Wilton. This school] would likely have a capacity for 
350-600 children. This schoo] will likely not have 
housing over it. 


3. That school A will use the park space immediately to the north 
(on the Esplanade Park) for playground space. This area is 
approximately one acre. 

4. That school B will use both the adjacent Esplanade Park space 
to the north of the school (one acre), plus the approximately 
two-acre park on the south-west corner of Wilton and Sher- 
bourne. 

5. That school C will use a two-acre park (partially dedicated to 
school playground) located between Parliament and Berkeley, 
in the area between Wilton and Esplanade. 

6. That school A would be shared (on the assumption of 50 per 
cent Separate School Board and 70 per cent Public School 
Board) until school B is built. Each Board will have a physic- 
ally separated portion of the building. 

7. That school B could be shared by the two Boards if there 
is a higher than 30 per cent Separate School component in the 
St. Lawrence development. Othervise, school B will be a Public 
School and school A would at this time most likely become a 
Separate School. 

8. That school C could be shared or occupied wholly by one of 
the two Schoo] Boards, based on demand. 

9. That school B will have a gymnasium and pool built adjacent 
to it. It will likely be built and controlled by the St. Lawrence 
community or the City of Toronto. The facilities would be 
leased on a priority basis to the School Boards during school 
hours. 

10. That all parks planning will be done with the input and 
approval of the two Boards of Education. 

11. That the funding for the construction (and related costs) of 
school A will be arranged by the Ministry of Education and 
the two Boards. 

12. That land will be made available to the two Boards for the 
construction of the schools, subject to the right of the 
C.T.N.P.H.C. to build housing over them. The City would 
prefer to build one building and lease space, on a capitalized 
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basis, to the two Boards. That may not be legally possible “Recommendations: It is recommended: 

for the Boards and ecither a land lease and lease of air rights, 

or a sal2 of air rights to the Boards, with the Boards owning 1. That City Council adopt the terms of the agreement (in 
the school portion of the building might be required. principle) outlined above, subject to the approval of the To- 
The cost to the two Boards would be the same under any of ronto Separate School Board and the Toronto Board of Educa- 
the above arrangements; their pro rata share of the land cost, tion. 

the capital cost of constructing the school component of the 2. That the Commissioner of Housing seek the concurrence of the 
building, development costs and their pro rata share of the Ministry of Education in the proposed agreement. 

operatinz costs. 3. That the Commissioner of Housing and the City Solicitor report 


on the procedures for the purchase or lease of the subject land 
or air rights for school purposes; and that the Commissioner of 
Housing report on the funding of the school portion of the 
building.” 


13. That the City will build housing over school A, with the terms 
for such an arrangement to be worked out by all parties at the 
time of the lease or sale of the Jand or building mentioned in 
(12) above. 

14. That the design of the school and housing above it will be 
carried out by an architect to be selected by the City of To- 


ronto. The City will ensure that the two Boards and the Min- Recommendation embodied in Report No. 15 


istry will participate in the design work. The architect’s fees of The Committee on Neighbourhoods Housing 
and other develepment costs will be apportioned on a pro rata Fire and Legislation as adopted by City Council 


basis. at its meeting held on June 9, 1976 









artist’s conception of the Phase C Site Plan 
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YONGE STREET 
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SCOTT STREET 


\ T 
JARVIS STREET 


Phases B and C 


As noted above, the Front and Jarvis parking lot could 
not be made available until such time as replacement 
parking was provided. That has left a gaping hole in 
Phase A which we wished to see filled as soon as pos- 
sible. The preferred site for the relocation of that 
parking was in agarage along the railway embankment, 
east of Yonge Street in Phase C. Such a garage would 
provide parking that continued to serve weekend com- 
muters and provide night time and weekend parking 
for the theatres in the area, and weekend parking for 
the St. Lawrence Market. 


Funds had to be found for its construction because 
the garage was to be a St. Lawrence project cost and 
not a cost to the City’s other ongoing programs. Some 
of that cost might be met from the proceeds of the 
disposition of the Front and Jarvis lot, but it could not 
be disposed of until the alternative parking had been 
provided. 


| Te 


The twelve hundred car parking garage 
will occupy the rear one hundred and 
twenty feet of that lot and the 
remainder of the 3.2 acre site will 
be disposed of to a private developer. 





Therefore, a decision was taken to dispose of the de- 
velopment rights on the remainder of the Parking 
Authority’s !ot in Phase C on which the twelve hun- 
dred car parking garage will be constructed. The new 
garage will occupy the rear one hundred and twenty 
feet of that lot and the remainder of the 3.2-acre site 
will be disposed of to a private developer. The devel- 
oper could build up to three hundred and seventy- 


three units of housing and ninety-five thousand square 
feet of commercial space on the land. He will also be 
required to enter into acontract with the City Parking 
Authority to build the parking garage. He will pay the 
City for the land and the City will use the proceeds of 
that sale to pay for the construction of the parking 
garage. On the deck of the parking garage a Cityhome 
apartment building will also be built. Thus, in order 
to complete the development of Phase A, it is neces- 
sary to accelerate the development of Phase C. 

While it was initially felt that the extension of the 
City into St. Lawrence would commence along Front 
and Jarvis Streets, the inability to begin on the park- 
ing lot at that location has left a gap. The Phase C 
mixed use development will assist in bridging that gap 
by bringing part of St. Lawrence into immediate con- 
tact with the City at Yonge and The Esplanade. 


Development studies are now underway for the re- 
mainder of Phase C, between Church and Jarvis Streets, 
and when those are completed, and the necessary ar- 
rangements have been made with the private owner 
on the block, development proposals for that area will 
be brought forward as well. 


Accelerating Phase B 

During the planning of the second half of Phase A, it 
became apparent that there were a number of argu- 
ments for proceeding with Phase B at the same time. 
Private rental housing provision in the City had come 
to an almost complete standstill since the project had 
first been conceived. Holding costs were of the order 
of one million dollars. The land assembly had been 
completed. Further residential development would 
strengthen Phase A and ensure a sufficiently substan- 
tial population to justify the provision of the neces- 
sary support services. 


It was therefore decided to proceed with the develop- 
ment of Phase B simultaneously with the rest of Phase 
A and the mixed public/private development in Phase 
C. The first parcel to be developed in Phase B will be 
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The response to the call indicates, 
once again, that St. Lawrence has 
touched a deep and responsive chord. 


> ——————— 


the block between Sherbourne, Princess, Wilton and 
the railway embankment. It will be developed by 
Cityhome. The reasons here are the same as for the 
Crombie Park building. The site is on a major arterial 
road and calls for a largely non-family building to 
buffer the interior housing sites from the road’s noise. 
The City will take the risk of proceeding first in order 
to demonstrate the viability of development in that 
location. 


Development will proceed around the perimeter of 
Phase B ensuring that the interior part is protected 
from noise. A proposal call was made to private co- 
operatives for the block bounded by Parliament, Berke- 
ley, Wilton and the railway embankment. A number 
of cooperatives responded to the call and four of 
them will be proceeding to development in the fall of 
1979. 


The response to the call indicates, once again, that St. 
Lawrence has touched a deep and responsive chord. 
The four non-profit cooperatives that will begin con- 
struction in Phase C during 1979 reflect the wide cul- 







Architect’s rendering of the proposed design of 
the Sherbourne-Wilton building for Cityhome 
by Ron Thom Associates 
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tural diversity of the City and its people just as the 
planning and design of St. Lawrence reflects the physi- 
cal fabric of the City. 


Harmony Cooperative, an association of people from 
the Czechoslovakian community already own thirty 
townhouses in Phase A. It will build fifty-seven apart- 
ments and townhouses in Phase B. 


Les Centres d‘Accueil Héritage serves Toronto’s French- 
speaking senior citizens. It will build one hundred and 
thirty-five apartments for seniors and a cultural centre 
for the whole community. 


New Canadians from the Soviet Union is a non-profit 
association of about three thousand recent immigrants 
in the Toronto-Hamilton area. It is building thirty- 
two townhouses. 


Lantana Non-Profit Homes Corporation, an established 
consulting and development for group cooperatives, 
is developing the Caroline Cooperative. Caroline’s 
sixty-five townhouses will be owned and operated by 
householders drawn from the Lantana group and 
from a group associated with the Black Resources and 
Information Centre. 


Ownership housing will be built by private developers 
along the remaining railway embankment and on the 
four small blocks to the north. That housing will again 
be one-sided, single aspect housing, facing north, and 
will serve as a buffer for the row housing and apart- 
ment buildings to the north. 
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Postscript 


As this document goes to press, (February 1979) a number of sig- 
nificant activities are underway to ensure that all three phases are 
proceeding on schedule. The first half of Phase A will be home for 
two thousand people by late Summer. The David Crombie Park 
will be completed when the weather warms up and will be in place 
by the time the first tenants move in. Construction on the Front/ 
Sherbourne site should commence by late Fall, once the TTC/Gray 
Coach moves to its new facility. Karelia Ltd. will be busy preparing 
their new space on Front St. East and construction of new private 
condominium units in late 1979 will help generate more activity 
along Front Street East. 


Phase B is in full swing, with Cityhome and four cooperatives now 
in design for nearly six hundred non-profit and cooperative units 
expected to start construction in the Fall! One hundred and thirty 
townhouses for sale will also be started in late Fallor theSpring of 
1980. The Zoning By-law has been affirmed by Council, although 
an objection by the railways may force an Ontario Municipal Board 
hearing. Two apartment building sites are scheduled for starts in 
1981. The Toronto Board of Education will purchase a site at 
Berkeley Street for a new free standing school, to be combined 
with a community facility centre which will contain meeting rooms, 
a double gymnasium/auditorium and a twenty-five metre swimming 
pool. It is expected that the school, for about five hundred grade 
school students from kindergarten through grade eight, will be 
ready to receive the students from phase B in the Fall of 1981. 


All of the lands comprising St. Lawrence should be in development 
by the Spring of 1982, and based on current proposals, a number 
of private residential developments will have commenced on the 
lands immediately to the north of St. Lawrence. Although it is 
premature to evaluate the success of St. Lawrence as a residential 
community, the development is proceeding on schedule, within 
budget, and within the general framework of the site plan adopted 
by City Council in 1975. Each successive development will adapt 
to what precedes it, and undoubtedly design solutions will emerge 
that improve upon the experience of the early developers. Although 
the characteristics of the ultimate development are not known, 
and will be shaped by developers and residents as yet unidentified, 
the framework is in place. The efforts to ensure a wide range of 
uses, a mix of incomes, producers, tenures, and lifestyles will do 
much to ensure neighbourhood character, quality, and diversity. 
The rest is up to the people of St. Lawrence. Once these families 
move in they will give each street a life of its own. 
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St. Lawrence People 


That St. Lawrence is well on its way to being home 
for 10,000 people is now apparent. That it is happen- 
ing at all is a tribute to the vision and hard work of 
dozens of people in and outside of City Hall. The list 
includes politicians at all four levels of government, 
City Hall Commissioners and professional and clerical 
staff throughout City Hall, and a plethora of profes- 
sional consultants, all of whom made important con- 
tributions. 


The guiding force, without any doubt, was Michael 
Dennis, who really did make it happen. Mayor David 
Crombie and Alderman John Sewell were especially 
helpful in leading and pushing the development from 
concépt to reality. The Honourable Donald MacDonald 
used his good offices to ensure federal participation, 
i.e. money. Provincial Ministry of Housing support 
was often obtained from Voytek Wronski and Bob 
Riggs and their staffs. Don Richmond of Metro Plan- 
ning helped guide us through City-Metro wrangles. 
Bob Anderson, Michael Geller, and Ken Holder were 
key participants at Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation. The Planning Board staff, led by Howard 
Cohen, and assisted by Joe Berridge and Roda Con- 
tractor, provided strong assistance and support through- 
out, as did Frank Lewinberg who started it all. 


Other City Hall Departments who were especially 
helpful were Public Works (Ray Bremner and his staff), 
the City Solicitor (William Callow), the Parks Depart- 
ment, and Barb Caplan and the rest of the City Clerk’s 


The Honourable 
Donald MacDonald, 
The Honourable 
André Ouellet, 
Minister of State 
for Urban Affairs 
and the former 
Mayor of Toronto, 
David Crombie, 

at the first 

topping off ceremony 
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St. Lawrence People 


office, who processed over 250 reports to Council 
dealing with St. Lawrence (many of which were lengthy 
and late). Ned McKeown of the Toronto Board of 
Education was a forceful spokesman for the educa- 
tional interests. 


Many of the past and present staff of the Housing 
Department made invaluable contributions. Those who 
should be singled out include: Alan Littlewood, who 
created the site plan; Tom Falus, who helped create 
Canada’s first mixed-use (housing/schools) building; 
St. Lawrence staff co-ordinators Chris Smith and 
Frank Mills; Ross Winter, Peter Milligan, Glen Frank- 
furter and Jane Merk; John Cowle, Ross Wilson, Joel 
Shack, Peter Simon, and Doug Bower whose insight 
and critique helped insure that qualitative concerns 
were incorporated into the final neighbourhood. 
Richard Griffiths, Stan Heidman, Terry Morrison, 
and Achal Moorjani helped see the plans into construc- 
tion, and Eli Esteves almost from the beginning acted 
as secretary to the St. Lawrence staff. 


Among the non-profit cooperatives, Vern Heinrich of 
Cathedral Court, Ron Struys of the Labour Council 
Development Foundation, Noreen Dunphy of the 
Woodsworth Co-op and Mojmir Chromec of Harmony 
were hard working and dedicated throughout the 
development of Phase A. 


There are many others. Suffice to say that their assis- 
tance is greatly appreciated. 


Director of Planning 
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St. Lawrence Chronology 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 
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St. Lawrence Chronology 


November 
April 
May 


June 
October 


March 
May 
September 


Nov./Dec. 


April 


May 


June 


Sept./Nov. 
October 
November 


February 
May 


June 


July 


August 
September 


October 
November 


February 
May 


June 


August 


September 
October 


November 
December 


February 


March 


Council adopts report of Housing Work Group Living Room and authorizes Housing 
Department to be formed. 


Michael Dennis appointed as Commissioner of Housing. 

Council adopts first St. Lawrence report recommending development, initiating land 
acquisition/expropriations. 

First land acquisition. 


Council adopts St. Lawrence status report recommending technical studies, hiring of 
staff coordinator. 


Council approves terms of reference for Working Committee. 
Council approves preliminary objectives for income groups. 


Council adopts Part | Official Plan changing land use to residential from industrial, 
establishing height and bulk restrictions. 


Site Planning principles endorsed by Council, authorization of final site plan by staff 
and consultants. 


Preliminary Site Plan endorsed, referred to agencies for comment. 
Proposal call for non-profit cooperatives in Phase A. 
Architect hired for Jarvis/Wilton block to be developed by Cityhome. 


Council endorses renovation proposals by Young People’s Theatre for re-use of historic 
building at Front and Frederick. 


Council adopts proposals for Official Plan Part Il governing land use, densities, 
circulation, and open space requirements. 


Council adopts joint Housing-Public Works report concerning street layout, width, 
and overall circulation scheme. 


Council endorses schools multi-lateral agreement in principle, setting stage for 
development of Canada’s first mixed-use residential-educational building containing 
both public school and separate school. 


Council endorses four cooperatives as first phase developers. 
Official Plan Part I! Draft By-Law adopted by Council. 


Modifications to Part II Official Plan adopted by Council. 
Zoning By-law for Phase A adopted by Council. 


Council endorses preliminary designs of Cityhome scheme. 


Council endorses design of Archer block. 
Council endorses design of Woodsworth block. 
Council adopts modifications to Official Plan, suggested by Minister of Housing. 


Minister of Housing approves Official Plan 44. 
Council authorizes funds for demolition of buildings. 


Ontario Municipal Board approves Zoning By-law for Phase A. 

Council adopts form of ground lease to be used by all cooperatives in St. Lawrence. 
Council authorizes transfer of land to Cityhome and cooperatives. 

Council approves projects under development review by-law. 


CMHC issues mortgage commitments totalling $25 million for five first phase 
developers (694 units). 


Council agrees to replace existing land banking mortgages with single blanket 
mortgages. 


Proposals called for re-use of historic buildings at 139-145 Front St. East. 
Construction starts on Cityhome building and two schools. 


Re-use proposal on long-term lease accepted form Karelia Ltd. 
Proposals calied for sale of 129 Front St. East. 

Harmony 

Woodsworth 

Cathedral Court leases approved. Construction starts. 

Council adopted rezoning strategy for Phase C. 

Council approves Phase B site planning principles. 


Formal lease with Karelia Ltd. for 139-145 Front St. East approved. Sale of 129 Front St. 
East to private developer approved. 


Architects hired for 310 unit Cityhome building at Front and Sherbourne. 


Council authorizes proposal call for private development in Phase C, including 
construction of 1,200-car garage, private and non-profit residential, and commercial. 


Architects hired for 285-unit Cityhome building at Sherbourne and Wilton. 
Phase B Development Plan and Zoning By-law authorized. 

Council authorizes fund for new branch library in St. Lawrence. 

Proposal call for non-profit cooperatives authorized. 


Council selects 4 non-profit cooperatives as developers in Phase B. 


Council accepts proposal from private developers to build housing, parking and retail 
in Phase C. 


Phase B By-law affirmed by Council, forwarded to OMB for approval. 
Proposal call for low-rise private development authorized by Council. 
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List of Consultants 


ST. LAWRENCE ARCHITECTURAL CONSULTANTS - PHASE A 


ARCHITECT 
Jerome Markson 


Robinson anid Heinrichs 


Irving Grossman 
Bernard Gillespie 


DEVELOPER 


The Labour Council Development Foundation 
Ceci Heinrichs Foundation 


City of Toronto Non-Profit 
Housing Corporation 


(Consultirg Architect) 


Sillaste and Nakashima 


Joel Shack 
Janis Kravis 


Zeidler Partnership and 
Alan Littlewood (Joint Venture) 


V.W. Kuchar 


Sillaste and Nakashima 


The City of Toronto 


Karelia 


The City of Toronto Non-Profit 
Housing Corporation 


Harmony Housing Co-operative Corporation 


The Co-operative Housing Federation 
of Toronto 


ST. LAWRENCE ARCHITECTURAL CONSULTANTS - PHASE B and PHASE C 


ARCHITECT 


Matsui, Baer, Vanstone 


J.E. Sievenpiper 
V.W. Kuchar 

B.A. Lebedinsky 
Coombes/Ki-kland 
Peter Turner 


The Thom Partnership 


Klein and Sears 
Read, Jones, 
Christoffersen Ltd., 


DEVELOPER 


Lantana Non-Profit Homes Corp. 

Les Centres d'Acceuil Heritage 
Harmony Housing Co-operative Corp. 
New Canadians from the Soviet Union 
The City of Toronto 

The City of Toronto 


The City of Toronto Non-Profit 
Housing Corporation 

Private Developer 

Through Proposal Call 

and City of Toronto 


Consulting Engineers 


Coombes/Kirkland 


ST. LAWRENCE TECHNICAL AND 
PROFESSIONAL CONSULTANTS* 


Appraisals 


Design Co-ordination 


Phase A 


Legal Counsellors 


Market Research 
Noise Consultants 
Park Plan 


Quantity Surveying 
Site Plan 


Surveys 


“The named consultants were in addition to extensive work 
provided by various City departments. 


REPORTS AND 
STUDIES 


Block Study 
Metropolitan Trust Co. 
Fred J. Shankland 
Smith Donkin and Associates 


Sillaste and Nakashima 


Cassels, Brock 
Cohl, Osak, Kay and 
Grossman 


Buffer Studies 





List of Consultants 


PROJECT 


David B. Archer Co-operative Inc. 
Cathedral Court Co-operative Homes Corp. 
The Crombie Park Apartments 


David Crombie Park 


139-145 Front Street East 
Front Street East and Sherbourne Street 


Harmony Place 
Woodsworth Housing Co-operative Inc. 


PROJECT 


Caroline Co-operative 


Site Planning - Berkeley to Parliament 
Street Design and Buffer Housing 
Sherbourne and Wilton Streets 


Preliminary Site Plan Housing/Garage 


Site Planning - Church to Market 


AUTHORS 


Joel Shack, with Alan Littlewood, 

Jurgen Henze, Barbara Dewhirst, 

Frank Lewinberg. 

Advisors: 

George Baird and Barry Sampson 

Structural Consultant: 

Peter Sheffield and Associates Ltd. 

Brook-Carruthers-Shaw, Architects 

Klein and Sears, 
Research/Planning/Architecture 


Dennis Hefferon Design Guidelines Zeidler Partnership, Architects 
Shiff, Gross ar 
Siaqal. Footer Environmental Philip H. Jones 
gat, roe Report T.C. Hutchinson 
J.R. Brown 


A.E. Lepage (Ontario) Limited 
Andrew Zimet and Associates 


SNC/GECO Canada Ltd. 
Valcoustics Limited 


Joel Shack, Architect 
Stong Moorhead Fleming Corban Inc. 


Hanscomb Roy Associates Open Space 


Alan Littlewood, Architect Design Study 


Site Services and 
Traffice Analysis 


McConnell, Maughan Limited 


Social Services 

Development 
Potential, 
Front/Jarvis 


Existing Buildings 
Toxicology Analysis 


A. Waterhouse 
Zeidler Partnership, Architects 


Matsui, Baer, Vanstone - Architects 


Peter MacCallum Ltd. 

John Maryon and Partners Limited 
Warnock-Hersey Ltd. 

Hydrology Consultants Ltd. 

The Trow Group Ltd. 


Joel Shack, Architect 
De Leuw Cather Canada Ltd. 


Meyer Brownstone Consulting Limited 
Zeidler Partnership 
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Vital Statistics Publications 
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Vital Statistics 
ST.LAWRENCE- Area 17.8 hectares 
NEIGHBOURHOOD Dimensions (at maximum width) 1230 m by 330 m 


Number of Residential Units 
Conventional or Stacked Townhouse 450 


Apartment 
(90 feet general height restriction) 3050 
Total 3500 
Area of Parkland 3.4 hectares 
Area of Commercial Space 23225 m2 
School Provisions 3 elementary schools, 
910-1070 students capacity 
Parking Provisions 1250 Parking Authority 
spaces to be replaced, with 
additional spaces for new 
residential and commercial 
uses as required. 
Number of Developers 13 to 17 
Cost of Land Acquisition and Servicing $25 million 
Cost of Construction $125 million - $175 million 
Projected Initial Population 7000 - 8000 
Projected Initial Number of Children 1300 - 1500 
Projected Initial Occupancy Summer 1979 
Projected Full Occupancy Summer 1982 


its 


Publications 


ST. LAWRENCE REPORTS 
AVAILABLE FROM 

THE HOUSING DEPARTMENT, 
CITY OF TORONTO 


1. St. Lawrence (Introductory Report, May 1974) 
2. Status Report (October 1974) 
3. Existing Buildings Study 
4. Soils Report 
5. Environmental Report (April 1975) 
6. Design Guidelines (April 1975) 
7. Context Report 
8. Progress of Site Planning 
9. Block Study (October 1975) 
10. Buffer Studies (October 1975) 
11. Social Services (November 1975) 
12. Preliminary Site Plan (February 1976) 
*13. Official Plan Proposals 
14. Site Plan (February 1976) 
15. Open Space (August 1976) 
- Information Package (November 1977) 
Site Plan Map 


*These reports are available from the 
City of Toronto Planning Board, 20th Floor, East Tower, City Hall. 


NOTE - Reports Numbers 8, 10 and 12 are OUT OF PRINT. 
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County of “ore, Magistrates Court, (1852), Cumbeaand and Sterm, Architects 
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The City of Toronto Housing Department 
City Hall, Toronto, Ontario M5H 2N2 


Telephone: 367-7945 


